





JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


How to Popularije the Caste for {lauting. 


YYOW to popularize that taste for rural beauty, which gives to every beloved home in 

the country its greatest outward charm, and to the country itself its highest at- 
traction, is a question which must often occur to many of our readers. A traveller 
never journeys through England without lavishing all the epithets of admiration on the 
rural beauty of that gardenesque country ; and his praises are as justly due to the 
way-side cottages of the humble laborers, (whose pecuniary condition of life is far be- 
low that of our numerous small house-holders,) as to the great palaces and villas. 
Perhaps the loveliest and most fascinating of the “ cottage homes,” of which Mrs. 
Hermans has so touchingly sung, are the clergymen’s dwellings in that country ; dwel- 
lings for the most part, of very moderate size, and no greater cost than are common in 
all the most thriving and populous parts of the Union—but which, owing to the love 
of horticulture, and the taste for something above the merely useful, which characteri- 
ses their owners, as a class, are, for the most part, radiant with the bloom and embel- 
lishment of the loveliest flowers and shrubs. 

The contrast with the comparatively naked and neglected country dwellings that are 
the average rural tenements of our country at large, is very striking. Undoubtedly, 
this is, in part, owing to the fact that it takes a longer time, as LorpD Bacon said a 
century ago, “ to garden finely than to build stately.” But the newness of our civiliza- 
tion is not sufficient apology. If so, we should be spared the exhibition of gay carpets, 
fine mirrors and furniture in the “front parlor,” of many a mechanic’s, working-man‘s 
and farmer’s comfortable dwelling, where the “ bare and bald” have pretty nearly su- 
preme control in the “front yard.” 

What we lack, perhaps, more than all, is, not the capacity to perceive and enjoy 
the beauty of ornamental trees and shrubs—the rural embellishment alike of the cottage 


and the villa, but we are deficient in the knowledge, and the opportunity of knowing 


how beautiful human habitations are made by a little taste, time, and means, expen- 
ded in this way. 


~ Juxy 1, 1852. No. VII. 
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Abroad, it is clearly seen, that the taste has descended from the palace of the noble, 
and the publie parks and gardens of the nation, to the hut of the simple peasant ; but 
here, while our institutions have wisely prevented the perpetuation of accumulated es- 
tates, that would speedily find their expression in all the luxury of rural taste, we have 
not yet risen to that general diffusion of eulture and competence which may one day 
give to the many, what in the old world belongs mainly to the favored few. Inv some 
localities, where that point hasin some measure been arrived at already, the result that 
we anticipate, has in a good degree, already been attained. And there are, probably, 
more pretty rural homes within ten miles of Boston, owned by those who live in them, 
and have made them, than ever sprung up in so short a space of time, in any part of 
the world. The taste once formed there, it has become contagious, and is diffusing 
itself among all conditions of men, and gradually elevating and making beautiful, the 

whole neighborhood of that populous city. 

In the country at large, however, even now, there cannot be said to be anything 
like a general taste for gardening, or for embellishing the houses of the people. We 
are too much occupied with making a great deal, to have reached that point when 
a man or a people thinks it wiser to understand how to enjoy a little well, than to ex- 
haust both mind and body in getting an indefinite more. And there are also many who 
would gladly do something to give a sentiment to their houses, but are ignorant both 
of the materials and the way to set about it. Accordingly, they plant odorous Ailan- 
thuses and filthy poplars, to the neglect of graceful elms and salubrious maples. 

The influence of commercial gardens on the neighborhood where they are situated, 
is one of the best proofs of the growth of taste—-that our people have no obtuseness 
of faculty, as to what is beautiful, but only lack information and example to embellish 
with the heartiest good will. Take Rochester, N. Y., for instance—which, at the pre- 
sent moment, has perhaps the largest and most active nurseries inthe Union. We are 
confident that the aggregate planting of fruits and ornamental trees, within fifty miles of 
Rochester, during the last ten years, has been twice as much as has taken place, in 
the same time, in any three of the southern states. Philadelphia has long been fa- 
mous for her exotic gardens, and now even the little yard plats of the city dwellings, 
are filled with roses, jasmines, Lagestroemias, and the like. Such facts as these plainly 
prove to us, that only give our people a knowledge of the beauty of fine trees and 
plants, and the method of cultivating them, and there is no sluggishness or inaptitude 
on the subject in the public mind. 

In looking about for the readiest method of diffusing a knowledge of beautiful trees 
and plants, and thereby bettering our homes and our country, several means suggest 
themselves, which are worthy of attention. 

The first of these is, by what private individuals may do. 

There is scarcely a single fine private garden in the country, which does not possess 
plants that are perhaps more or less coveted—or would at least be greatly prized by 
neighbors who do not possess, and perhaps cannot easily procure them. Many own- 
ers of such places, cheerfully give away to their neighbors, any spare plants that they 
may possess; but the majority decline, for the most part, to give away plants at all, 
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because the mdiscriminate practice subjects them to numerous and troublesome de- 
mands upon both the time and generosity of even the most liberally disposed. But 
every gentleman who employs a gardener, could well afford to allow that gardener to 
spend a couple of days in a season, in propagating some one or two really valuable 
trees, shrubs, or plants, that would be a decided acquisition to the gardens of his 
neighborhood. One or two specimens of such tree or plant, thus raised in abundance, 
might be distributed freely during the planting season, or during a given week of the 
same, to all who would engage to plant and take care of the same in their own grounds; 
and thus this tree or plant would soon become widely distributed about the whole ad- 
jacent country. Another season, still another desirable tree or plant might be taken in 
hand, and when ready for home planting, might be scattered broadcast among those who 
desire to possess it, and so the labor of love might go on as convenience dictated, till 
the greater part of the gardens, however small, within a considerable circumference, 


would contain at least several of the most valuable, useful, and ornamental trees and 
shrubs for the climate. 


The second means is, by what the nurserymen may do. 

We are very well aware that the first thought which will cross the minds of a selfish 
and narrow minded nurseryman, (if any such read the foregoing paragraph,) is that 
such a course of gratutious distribution of good plants, on the part of private persons, 
will speedily ruin his business. Put he was never more greatly mistaken, as both 


observation and reason will convince him. Who are the nurseryman’s best customers? 
That class of men who have long owned a garden, whether it be half a rood or many 
acres, who have never planted trees—or, if any, have but those not worth planting? 
Not at all. His best customers are those who have formed a taste for trees by plant- 
ing them, and who, having got a taste for improving, are seldom idle in the matter, and 
keep pretty regular accounts with the dealers in trees. If you cannot get a person 
who thinks he has but little time or taste for improving his place to buy trees, and he 
will accept a plant, or a fruit tree, or a shade tree, now and then, from a neighbor 
whom he knows to be “ curious in such things”—by all means, we say to the nursery- 
man, encourage him to plant at any rate and all rates. 

If that man’s tree turns out to his satisfaction, he is an amateur, one only begin+ 
ning to pick the shell, to be sure—but an amateur full fledged by-and-bye. If he 
once gets a taste for gardening downright—if the flavor of his own Rareripes touch his 
palate but once, as something quite different from what he has always, like a contented, 
ignorant donkey, bought in the market—if his Malmaison rose, radiant with the senti- 
ment of the best of French women, and the loveliness of intrinsic bud-beauty once 
touches his hitherto dull eyes, so that the scales of his blindness to the fact that one rose 
“ differs from another,” fall off forever—then we say thereafter, he is one of the nurse- 
ryman’s best customers. Begging is both too slow and too dependent a position for 
him, and his garden soon fills up by ransacking the nurserymen’s catalogues, and it 
is more likely to be swamped by the myriad of things which he would think very 
much alike, (if he had not bought them by different appellations,) than by any emp- 
ty spaces waiting for the liberality of more enterprising cultivators. 
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And thus, if the nurseryman can satisfy himself with our reasoning that he ought 
not object to the amateur’s becoming a gratuitous distributor of certain plants, we 
would persuade him for much the same reason, to follow the example himself. No 
person can propagate a tree or plant with so little cost, and so much ease, as one whose 
business it is to do so. And we may add, no one is more likely to know the really 
desirable varieties of trees or plants, than he is. No one so well knows as himself, 
that the newest things—most zealously sought after at high prices—are by no means 
those which will give the most permanent satisfaction in a family garden. And ac- 
cordingly, it is almost always the older and well-tried standard trees and plants—those 
that the nurseryman can best afford to spare, those that he can grow most cheaply,— 
that he would best serve the diffusion of popular taste by distributing gratis. We 
think it would be best for all parties if the variety were very limited—and we doubt 
whether the distribution of ¢wo valuable hardy trees or climbers for five years, or till 
they became so common all over the surroundings as to make a distinct feature of em- 
bellishment, would not be more serviceable than disseminating a larger number of 
species. It may appear to some of our commercial readers, an odd recommenda- 
tion to urge them togive away precisely that which it is their business to sell—but we 
are not talking at random, when we say most confidently, that such a course, steadily 
pursued by amateurs and nurserymen throughout the country, for ten years, would 
increase the taste for planting, and the demand for trees, five hundred fold. 

The third means is by what the Horticultural Societies may do. 

We believe there are now about forty Horticultural Societies in North America. 
Hitherto they have contented themselves, year after year, with giving pretty much the 
same old schedule of premiums for the best cherries, cabbages, and carnations, all over 
the country—till the stimulus begins to wear out—somewhat like the effects of opium 
or tobacco, on confirmed habitues. Let them adopt our scheme of popularising the taste 
for horticulture, by giving premiums of certain select small assortments of standard 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, and vines, (purchased by the society of the nur- 

serymen,) to the cultivators of such small gardens—suburban door-yards—or cottage 
~ enclosures, within a distance of ten miles round, as the inspecting committee shall de- 
cide to be best worthy, by their air of neatness, order and attention, of such premiums. 
In this way, the valuable plants will fall into the right hands ; the vender of trees and 
plants will be directly the gainer, and the stimulus given to cottage gardens, and the 
spread of the popular taste, will be immediate and decided. 

“ Tall oaks from little acorns grow”—is a remakably trite aphorism, but one, the 
truth of which no one who knows the aptitude of our people, or our intrinsic love of 
refinement and elegance, will under-rate or gain-say. If, by such simple means as we 
have here pointed out, our great farm on this side of the Atlantic, with the water privi- 
lege of both oceans, could be made to wear a little less the air of Canada-thistle-dom, 
and show a little more sign of blossoming like the rose, we should look uponit asa step 
so much nearer the millennium. In Saxony, the traveller beholds with no less sur- 
prise and delight, on the road between Wiessenfels and Halle, quantities of the most 
beautiful and rare shrubs and flowers, growing along the foot-paths, and by the sides 
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of the hedges which line the public promenades. The custom prevails there, among 
private individuals who have beautiful gardens, of annually planting some of their sur- 
plus materiel along these public promenandes, for the enjoyment of those who have no 
gardens. And the custom is met in the same beautiful spirit by the people at large ; 
for in the main, those embellishments that turn the highway into pleasure grounds, are 
respected, and grow and bloom as if within the enclosures. 

Does not this argue a civilization among these ‘down-trodden nations” of Central 
Europe, that would not be unwelcome in this, our land of equal rights and free schools? 


FIRE BLIGHT IN PEARTREES 
BY A. H. ERNST, CINCINNATI. 


A. J. DowntnG, Esq.—Dear Sir: Pardon me for again touching a subject on which 
there has been so much speculation, without really advancing new facts, or shedding ad- 
ditional light to aid in removing the mist in which it seems enveloped. 

I am led to the subject at this time to correct an error into which Prof. Turner of IIl., 
has fallen, in his article in your last number, (June.) I do not mean to review or criti- 
cise the consistency of his writings on this subject, but leave that for him todo at his 
leisure. I shall confine myself to his last mistake, in supposing that he had discovered a 
new insect, which he thinks is the cause of the mischief. He seems truly alarmed at the 
discovery and the prospect before him. I do not wonder that he is, for if his suspicions 
were well founded, it would indeed present a hapless despair, which he might well de- 
nominate the ‘‘ Pear Devil.’’? Well, for one of a partial and fanciful turn of mind this 
is certainly a subject on which to display its powers of imagination. He seems really in 
an unhappy state of mind, and one might almost infer that he is a believer in total de- 
pravity, and the idea that all animate and inanimate matter is but one mass of “living 
atoms,’? preying on each other’s miseries; the only remedy for which is to purge or poi- 
son them to death. I hope on a little further acquaintance with the new (to him) form 
of blight, he will not find it so bad; and that there is still much to comfort and reward 
him for his labor. 

Let us then come to matter of fact, and see how that stands. That he discovered the 
existence of insects new to him, and described them as he saw them, I presume no one 
would have required the confirmatory statement of a witness. But, that they have es- 
caped the observation of others, or that they are the cause of the blight, is quite a different 
matter. If Prof. T. will turn to ‘‘ Harris’ T'reatise on Imsects,’’ under the head of 
‘* Bark-lice,’’ he will find a full description of the scale insect which he found on the 
branches of his trees. They are of very common occurrence among young fruit trees, 
especially in the nursery, and yet this is not the place we find the blight, of which we are 
speaking. I have seen young trees here, and at the north, where blight is but little known, 
literally covered with them, and though injurious to the growth and health of the plant, 
I have never seen the evidence of their connection with blight. The little fellows which 
resemble the ‘‘ sow bug,’”’ which he saw ‘‘running about between the fibres of the bark,”’ 
were long since introduced to the members of our Hort. Society, in their researches, in 
common with others which are usually found about the vitiated parts of blight. I do not 
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understand if Prof. T. means to convey the idea that all the insects he saw in connection 
with the blight, are the emanations of the eggs under the scales on the branches of the 
trees. I wish he had been less ambiguous about it. 

I have had occasion to deplore the destruction of my trees, giving me much reason for 
close and critical observation, to detect, if possible, the cause, and a remedy for its destruc- 
tive effects. Ihave not been idle in improving the opportunities thus afforded. A part 
of these researches the public are already in possession of through your Journal, vol. 2, p. 
528 and 436, and others. I have seen no reason for abandoning the views there presented, 
but subsequent observations have confirmed their soundness. It is not my purpose to re- 
iterate them here; those who feel an interest in them can refer to them; nor do I hope to 
add much that is newe 

It is of little consequence to the public, or ourselves, whether there is one or twenty 
sorts of blight, so long as we are grovelling in the dark about the first principles of its 
origin. My experience has entirely removed from my mind the idea that the blight is 
caused by insects, and equally satisfied my judgment of its real cause. This T do not he- 
sitate to say, is altogether external—originating with the rapid changes of heat and cold, 
stimulating and suddenly checking the active motions of vegetation; and that insects have 
no more to do in producing it, than they have in causing bilious fever in the human sys- 
tem, though death may ensue, and insects, in either case, be attracted by the disease, and 
the abnormal condition thus produced. 

I take it there isa strong analogy between vegetable and animal life and existence. That 
neither the one or the other can be transported from clime to clime, and subjected to un- 
used fare, without endangering health; or can a system of crossing, having in view a diffe- 
rent object than that of hardiness and long life, be pursued without the strong probability 
of sacrificing the one at the expense of the other. This is truly our position, whether ap- 
plied to the pear, cherry, rose, or other exotic. We have contented ourselves with im- 
porting from other countries their enfeebled stocks. These will suffer just in proportion 
to their capabilities to resist the new influences under which they are brought. It matters 
not whether it be the frost of winter, or the seorching rays of a mid-summer’s sun, or 
both combined; it is still blight, and conclusively proves the want of hardiness in the tree 
or plant, for our climate. It does not help us, that we import our seed, and from this 
produce some new and good sorts—they are as liable to be constitutionally defective, as if 
grown in Belgium or France, and then imported; it still remains the same enfeebled pro- 
geny. 

A query may here arise, what shall we do? Shall we give them up in despair? By no 
means. We must begin at home; we must select our seed from trees, the structure of 
whose wood has given evidence of its power to resist this atmospheric influence. We 
have such—the Seckel, with many others of inferior fruit, but perfectly hardy trees, 
which my long and severe trial has proven. These we must fertilize with each other, and 
from their seed produce a new race of superior fruit, and hardiness of tree. Let us, then, 
not set down in hopeless despair, but go cheerfully to the work, enjoying a bright future 
as though it were present. 

Hoping that what I have said in reference to the Professor’s mistake, will not be constru 


ed as disrespectful, I remain very respectfully yours, A. H. Ernst. 
Spring-Garden, Cincinnati, June 32, 1652. 

















THE SEASONS IN MAINE 


NOTES ON THE SEASONS IN MAINE. 
BY WM. WILLIS, PORTLAND, ME. 


Mr. Downtne—You have desired information respecting the effects of the late severe 
winter upon various orders of vegetation in different parts of the country, and as I think 
the suggestion a most valuable one, I send you a contribution touching our locality. 

Portland is in north latitude 43°, 39', 52°’; west longitude 70°, 13’ 34°’, and 542 miles 
north-east from Washington. The last winter was one of the most severe we have had 
for many years; in December the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer fell on the 10th 
to 10° below zero, and averaged for the month from 10° below to 40 above zero, and on 
five different days it fell below zero, viz: on the first to 6° below—2d, 1°—10th, 10°— 
llth 6°—14th, 3°. The average temperature was nine degrees colder than in December, 
1850, and the coldest month for the last 31 years, except that in 1831 and in 1835. In Janu- 
ary the mercury fell below zero on six different days, viz: on the 16th, 10°—17th, 1°—18th, 
4°—19th, 4°—20th, 16°—22d, 7°. The average temperature for the month was 173°, 
being two degrees colder than the average for the last 37 years. In February the mercu- 
ry fell below zero on three different days, viz: onthe 19th, to 8°—20th, 7°—2lst, 3°, the 
average temperature for the month being 23 degrees, by three observations a day, and two 
degrees warmer than the general average for the last 32 years; the range being from 8° 
below, to 42° above zero. The average for the three winter months was 19°, being three 
degrees colder than the general average for the last 32 years, and as cold as any winter 
since 1820. The thermometer was noted at sunrise, noon, and 8 P.M. During the last 
37 years, the lowest points in the months of January, at which it has been registered at 
this place, are as follows, viz: 


For every one of the 37 years, the mercury in January fell below zero, varying from 
one to eighteen degrees, except the years 1825 and 1841. 

Under the influence of this severe winter, which lingered far into the lap of spring, and 
from the sad forebodings expressed in various quarters, we had reason to expect a desolate 
account from our shrubs and fruit trees; but to our agreeable surprise, all our fruit trees, 
earlier than usual, began to exhibit signs of vitality, and are now covered with bloom. I 
have now on my grounds in full blossom, of Pears, the Bartlett, the good Louise of Jer- 
sey, the Vicar of Winkfield, the Melting Autumn, ( Fondante d’4utomne,) Duchess of 
Angouleme, Summer Dean, (Doyenne d’Ete,) &c.; of Cherries, the Flesh Colored Bigar- 
reau, the Honey, and several of the hearts; of Plums, Smith’s Orleans, Prince’s Gage, 
Green Gage, and several others; they promise fine crops—never looked better, and are a 
few days earlier than the usual time for blossoming. Of a dozen budded French roses, 
imported last spring, including the Giant of Battles, Persian Yellow, and several mosses, 
I did not lose one, although they were not protected, except by a thick covering of coarse 
manure about their roots; a fine Isabella grape, and several Sweet Water’s against a brick 
wall, with no other covering than this manure about the roots, bore the season remarka- 
bly well, and are now starting out strongly, and in good health, and with a prospect of 
the usual crop. I never lay down or cover my grape-vines, and have never experienced 
any inconvenience or loss from this neglect, the vines usually bearing well, being trained 
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to brick walls facing south-east and south-west, in theopen air. My Osage Orange hedge 
does not appear to have suffered in the least, and is now putting out its buds. I planted 
the seeds of this hedge in the spring of 1849, and it is now ina flourishing condition; 
about six inches of the extremities is killed every winter, but the growth exceeds this 
every season, and it is now more than three feet high, thick, and well set. A plant of the 
Weigela Rosea, which I set out last spring, did not suffer in the least, although it was un- 
protected, except about the roots; it is now alive, and pushing out its foliage, even to the 
extremities. Nor did the peach tree suffer; I have one now full of blossoms, and promis- 
ing well, and also an Apricot, although we make no calculation on either of these kinds 
of fruit, seldom having any ripen here; owing as much, perhaps, to our vicinity to thesea, 
and the prevalence of sea winds during the summer, as to our latitude. We are more 
than half the compass open to the sea, from the north-east to the south-west, and the sea 
winds come in from the south nearly every day of summer, except when it is varied by 
the still cooler breeze of the east. We do not here exclaim with the poet, ‘‘ O, for a bee- 
ker full of the warm south, the true, the blissful hypocrene.’? Our warmest wind in 
spring and summer is the due west. 

I have been surprised, and perhaps it will surprise you, to perceive, on a comparison of 
the seasons for a century and a quarter back, which I am able to do from the journals of 
our two earliest clergymen, Smitu and DEANE, the great regularity and uniformity which 
have attended the opening and blossoming season of the year. Deane, our venerable 
pastor for fifty years, was the author of the first work on agriculture published in this 
country, styled ‘‘ The New-England Farmer, or Georgical Dictionary,’ published in 1790; 
a new edition of which, with modern improvement, was issued a few years ago, under the 
supervision of Mr. FesseNDEN, editor of the ‘‘ New-England Farmer,’’ an able and po- 
pular periodical. 

It is a common impression that the seasons have undergone some change within the past 
century—and that whether from improved cultivation, or change in climate, or other un- 
definable cause, they are earlier now, and more genial than formerly. This is a mistake; 
for by recurrence to our ancient records, we do not find that the pear, the plum, or the 
cherry put forth their beautiful blossoms any earlier, or any different among us now, than 
they did when our city was but a poor fishing village, straggling along on the margin of 
Casco river on one side, and skirted by the forest on the other. The progress of wealth 
and refinement have had no effect on them. 

In 1726, April 27, the venerable Samira remarks, ‘‘ people generally planting; this month 
has been wet and uncomfortable; ’tis generally thought in these parts to be a backward 
spring. May 20, the peach and apple trees but now begin to blossom.”? ‘1751, May 8, 
our English cherries did but to-day begin to bloom. 17, they are now in all their gayety 
of bloom.’’ ‘‘ 1756, May 11, our Heart cherry trees, pear and plums, are blossoming. 
19, they are all in their bloom.’’ ‘‘ July 18, we have had the greatest abundance of cher- 
ries that ever we had, perhaps twenty or thirty bushels.”? ‘1759, May 16, the cherry 
trees are blooming.’’? ‘‘ 1760, May 10, the Heart cherry trees begin to blossom, earlier 
than last year, and then earlier than usual.’? ‘1764, May 25, the cherry trees are in full 
bloom.” ‘1765, May 14, the cherry blows.”’ ‘‘ 1766, May 16, our cherry trees begin 
tu blossom.” ‘1767, May 22, the Heart cherries are in blow.”’ ‘‘ 1768, May 13, cold 
still, and the spring unusually backward. 21, thermometer up to 76°; but P. M. sunk 
20 degrees; the cherry and damson trees begin to blow.”’ It is a little remarkable, that 
in 1849, on the same day, 70 years afterwards, the mercury in the morning stood at 76°, 
and fell before seven in the evening, to 46°, showing a remarkable coincidence. Such 
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changes are constantly occurring here, the effect, in part, of our sea winds. Again refer- 
ring to our venerable Annalist, he says; ‘‘ 1770, May 5, English cherries begin to blow.”’ 
** 1771, May 6, the spring is thought to be very forward; May 20, the Heart cherries are 
all in blossom.’? Now note how little our feelings and resolutions are to be relied on in 
these matters; in 1768, he says the spring was unusually backward, and yet the cherry 
and damson trees began to blow May 21; while in 1771, he says the spring is thought to 
be very forward, and yet the heart cherries blossomed but one day sooner; and so in 1773, 
hesays, ‘* May 1, the spring is thought to be a month forwarder than usual,”’ and adds, 
May 12, the Heart cherry and pear trees in blow, and the common cherry and plum trees 
just upon it. June 15, strawberries plenty.’? This is at least half a month earlier than 
the ordinary time for strawberries here at the present day. ‘1776, May 8, the ground 
has frozen fur three nights back;”’ and yet he says in June, ‘‘ hot summer; and in Sep- 
tember, ‘‘a great product of Indian corn.’? Another of the seasons that greivously dis- 
appoint croakers, occurred in 1777. Mr. Smira says, ‘‘ May 15, it is agreed to be the 
coldest weather, and most backward spring that ever was. June 30, cold, very cold, 
nothing ever like it through the whole spring, and yet everything is flourishing, perhaps 
never more so.’? And to crown all, he adds, Sept. 2, ‘* the earth is burdened with its 
fruits.”? What an encouragement is this to a cheerful trust in Providence, who doeth all 
things well; and what a stern rebuke to the everlasting spirit of fault-finding, which goes 
on from year to year, in the face of the most cheering facts and results, grumbling and 
fretting, and vexing itself, until it falls into an untimely grave, never bearing the blossoms 
and fruit buds of a cheerful and confiding trust in a Being that has assured us that seed 
time and harvest shall not fail. ‘‘I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry all is barren.’’ 

A few more extracts, that we may follow down the series of years, and confirm the po- 
sition assumed, of the remarkable uniformity of the seasons. ‘‘ 1779, May 18, the cher- 
ries and plums begin to blow. June 23, at the best.’? ‘1785, May 19, the spring is 
backward, cold and wet; 30, a hot day, which causes the cherry and plum trees to begin 
to blossom.” Now see the result of the backward spring. ‘‘ July 31, everything is very 
flourishing, never a better prospect. August 20, happy season.’ 

We have thus run through Mr. Smirn’s diary of the seasons, dipping here and there, 
to give a taste of its quality, ‘‘ dulies est dissifere in loco.”? Dr. DeANr’s journal in- 
creases the evidence, from which we will add a few notices, although, as the lawyers say, 
the evidence is merely accumulative. ‘‘1798, May 19, pear and plum trees full of blos- 
soms; 22, apple in full blossom.’’ ‘‘ 1803, pear blossomed May 21, apple May 26.’? Ano- 
ther journal adds, “‘1810, May 14, pear and plum trees blossomed.”? 1816, May 21, 
pear trees, currants, and gooseberries are in blow.”’ 

Now, passing over the intermediate years, which flow on with a current little varying 
from the past, we come to the present time, for the purpose of exhibiting the comparison, 
and will put the facts in the form of a table, showing the period of blossoming of the trees 
and vines therein mentioned. 


Strawberry. Cherry. Peach. Plum. Pear. 
May 6 May 13 May 19 May 18 May 16 
do 13 do 19 do 19 do 20 do 24 

do 16 do 17 do 18 do 17 
do 18 do 19 do 18 dv 20 


This year, the four days of May, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, the weather was re- 
markably warm. The mercury rose on the 6th, to 77°—on the 7th, to 83°—8th, to 830— 
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and 9th, to 75°; it then fell off, and has ranged at a low temperature since, falling as low 
as 40 and not rising above 65. 

These records, passing over a century and a quarter, show the regularity with which 
nature moves in her plans for the supply of the material wants of man, notwithstanding 
he is ever complaining of the manner in which she does her work for his benefit and de- 
light. She goes on uniformly and calmly, in her beneficent labor, spreading her beauti- 
ful flowers where no mortal eye ever falls upon them, and then maturing the fruit which 
is to afford him nourishment and gratify his sense—not essentially impeded by what man 
chooses to call a backward spring, nor overflattered by a sunbeam or an occasional zephyr, 
So as to lose the great balance which keeps all things moving well. How few days sepa- 
rate the earliest from the latest period on which she putson her gay and delightsome appa- 
rel of flowers, the preceding record clearly reveals; still fewer is the difference between 
those in which she pours into our lap the ripened harvest. When the whether in spring 
continues cool, the secret roots and vessels of plants are gathering strength and resources 
to supply the exhausting processes by which the flowers, and fruits and seeds, are matur- 
ed; while on the contrary, an early and unseasonable warmth calls upon them for an ex- 


hausting effort, before they are prepared to encounter it. Wu. WixLIs. 
Portland, Me., May, 22, 1952. 


PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITIES. 
BY PROFESSOR TURNER, JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 


Tue leaven of the necessity for education among the industrial classes, begins to work, 
we are happy to perceive, in many parts of the country. Massachusetts is likely to be the 
first to set an Agricultural School on a comprehensive scale, in operation—but we see in- 
dications of marked interest in half a dozen other states. Ata Farmers’ Convention in 
Illinois, our correspondent Professor TURNER, of that State, submitted a plan for such an 
educational institution, which has since been published in pamphlet form. We think the 
importance of the subject one that will be sufficient apology for allowing the Professor to 
be heard by a large audience. It is not often that the weak points of an ordinary collegi- 
ate education, are so clearly exposed, and the necessity of working-men’s universities so 
plainly demonstrated. Eb. 

PLAN FoR THE State UNiversity.—There should be connected with such an insti- 
tution, in this state, a sufficient quantity of land, of variable soil and aspect, for all its 
needful annual experiments and processes in the great interests of agriculture and horti- 
culture. 

Buildings of appropriate size and construction for all its ordinary and special uses; a 
complete philosophical, chemical, anatomical, and industrial apparatus; a general cabinet, 
embracing everything that relates to, illustrates or facilitates any one of the industrial 
arts; especially all sorts of animals, birds, reptiles, insects, trees, shrubs and plants found 
in this state, and the adjacent states. 

Instruction should be constantly given in the anatomy and physiology, the nature, in- 
stincts, and habits of all animals, insects, trees, and plants; their laws of propagation, 
primogeniture, growth and decay, disease and health, life and death; on the nature, com- 
position, adaptation and regeneration of soils; on the nature, strength, durability, pre- 
servation, perfection, composition, cost, use and manufacture of all materials of art and 
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trade; on political, financial, domestic, and manual economy, (or the saving of labor of 
the hand,) in all industrial processes; on the true principles of national, constitutional, 
and civil law; and the true theory and art of governing and controlling, or directing the 
labor of men in the state, the family, shop and farm; on the laws of vicinage, of the laws 
of courtesy and comity between neighbors as such, and on the principles of health and dis- 
ease in the human subject, so far, at least, as is needful for household safety; on the laws 
of trade and commerce, ethical, conventional and practical; on book-keeping and accounts; 
and, in short, in all those studies and sciences, of whatever sort, which tend to throw 
light upon any art or employment, which any student may desire to master; or upon any 
duty he may be called to perform; or which may tend to secure his moral, civil, social, 
and industrial perfection, as a man. 

No species of knowledge should be excluded, practical or theoretical; unless, indeed, 
those specimens of ‘‘ organized ignorance”’ found in the creed of party politicians and sec- 
tarian ecclesiastics, should be mistaken by some for a species of knowledge. 

Whether a distinct classical department should be added, or not, would depend on ex- 
pediency. It might be deemed best to leave that department to existing colleges, as their 
more appropriate work, and to forin some practical and economical connection with them 
for that purpose: or it might be best to attach aclassical department in due time, to 
the institution itself. 

To facilitate the increase and practical application and diffusion of knowledge, the pro- 
fessors should conduct, each in his own department, a continued series of annual experi- 
ments. 

For example, let twenty or more acres of each variety of grain, (each accurately mea- 
sured,) be annually sown, with some practical variation on each acre, as regards the qua- 
lity and preparation of the soil; the kind and quantity of seed; the time and mode of sow- 
ing or planting; the time, and modes, and processes of cultivation and harvesting, and an 
accurate account kept of all costs, labor, &c., and of the final resuits. Let analogous ex- 
periments be tried on all the varied products of the farm, the fruit-yard, the nursery, and 
the garden; on all modes of crossing, rearing, and fattening domestic animals, under va- 
rious degrees of warmth and of light, with and without shelter; on green, dry, raw, 
ground, and cooked food, cold and warm; on the nature, causes, and cure, of their vari- 
ous diseases, both of those on the premises, and of those brought in from abroad, and ad- 
vice given, and annual reports made on those and all similar topics. Let the professors of 
physiology and entomology be ever abroad at the proper seasons, with the needful appa- 
ratus for seeing all things visible and invisible, and scrutinizing the latent causes of all 
those blights, blasts, rots, rusts and mildews which so often destroy the choicest products 
of industry, and thereby impair the health, wealth, and comfort of millions of our fellow 
men. Let the professor of chemistry carefully analyze the various soils and products of 
the state, retain specimens, give instruction, and report on their various qualities, adapta- 
tions, and deficiencies. 

Let similar experiments be made in all other interests of agriculture, and mechanic or 
chemical art, mining, merchandize, and transportation by water and by land, and daily 
practical and experimental instruction given to each student in attendance, in his own 
chosen sphere of research, or labor in life. Especially let the comparative merits of all 
labor-saving tools, instruments, machines, engines, and processes, be thoroughly and prac- 
tically tested and explained, so that their benefits might be at once enjoyed, or the expense 
of their cost avoided by the unskilful and unwary. 

It is believed by many intelligent men, that from one-third to one-half the annual pro- 
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ducts of this state are annually lost from ignorance on the above topics. And it can 
scarcely be doubted, that in a few years the entire cost of the whole Institution would be 
annually saved to the state, in the above interests alone, aside from all its other benefits, 
intellectual, moral, social and pecuniary. 

The Apparatus required for such a work is obvious. There should be grounds devot- 
ed to a botanical and common garden; to orchards and fruit-yards; to appropriate lawns 
and promenades, in which the beautiful art of landscape gardening could be appropriately 
applied and illustrated; to all varieties of pasture, meadow, and tillage needful for the 
successful prosecution of the needful annual experiments. And on these grounds should 
be collected and exhibited a sample of every variety of domestic animal, and of every tree, 
plant, and vegetable that can minister to the health, wealth, or taste and comfort of the 
people of the state; their nature, habits, merits, production, improvement, culture, dis- 
eases, and accidents, thoroughly scrutinized, tested, and made known to the students, and 
to the people of the state. 

There should also be erected, a sufficient number of buildings and out-buildings for all 
the purposes above indicated, and a Repository, in which all the ordinary tools and im- 
plements of the institution should be kept; and models of all other useful implements and 
machines from time to time collected, and tested, as they are proffered to public use. At 
first it would be for the interest of inventors and venders, to make such deposits. But, 
should similar institutions be adopted in other states, the general government ought to 
create in each state a general patent office, attached to the Universities, similar to the ex- 
isting deposits at Washington, thus rendering this department of mechanieal art and skill 
more accessible to the great mass of the people of the Union. 

I should have said, also, that a suitable industrial library should be at once procured, 
did not all the world know such a thing to be impossible, and that one of the first and 
most important duties of the professors of such institutions, will be to begin to create, at 
this late hour, a proper practical literature, and series of text books for the industrial 
classes. . 

As regards the Proressors, they should, of course, not only be men of the most emi- 
nent practical ability in their several departments, but their connection with the institu- 
tion should be rendered so fixed and stable, as to enable them to carry through such de- 
signs as they may form, or all the peculiar benefits of the system would be lost. 

Instruction, by lectures and otherwise, should be given mostly in the colder months of 
the year, leaving the professors to prosecute their investigations, and the students their 
necessary labor, either at home or on the premises, during the warmer months. 

The institution should be open to all classes of students above a fixed age, and for any 
length of time, whether three months or seven years, and each taught in those peculiar 
branches of art which he wishes to pursue, and to any extent, more or less. And all 
should pay their tuition and board bills, in whole or in part, either in money or necessa- 
ry work on the premises—regard being had to the ability of each. 

Among those who labor, medals and testimonials of merit should be given to those who 
perform their tasks with most promptitude, energy, care, and skill; and all who prove 
indolent or ungovernable, excluded at first from all part in labor, and speedily, if not 
thoroughly reformed, from the institution itself, and here again let the law of nature in- 
stead of the law of rakes and dandies be regarded, and the true impression ever made on 


the mind of all around, that WoRK ALONE IS NONORABLE, and indolence certain disgrace 
if not ruin. 


At some convenient season of the year, the commencement, or ANNUAL Farr of the 
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University, should be holden through a succession of days. On this occasion the doors 
of the institution, with all its treasures of art and resources of knowledge, should be 
thrown open to all classes, and as many other objects of agricultural or mechanical skill, 
gathered from the whole state, as possible, and presented by the people for inspection and 


premium on the best of each kind; judgment being rendered, in all cases, by a committee 
wholly disconnected with the institution. 


On this occasion, all the professors, and as 
many of the pupils as are sufficiently advanced, should be constantly engaged in lecturing 
and explaining the divers objects and interests of their departments. In short, this oc- 
casion should be made the great annual Gata-Day of the Institution, and of all the in- 
dustrial classes, and all other classes in the state, for the exhibition of their products and 
their skill, and for the vigorous and powerful diffusion of practical knowledge in their 
ranks, and a more intense enthusiasm in its extension and pursuit. 

As matters now are, the world has never adopted any efficient means for the application 
and diffusion of even the practical knowledge which does exist. True, we have fairly got 
the primer, the spelling book, and the newspaper abroad in the world, and we think that 
we have done wonders; and so, comparatively, we have. But if this is a wonder, there 
are still not only wonders, but, to most minds, inconceivable miracles, from new and un- 
known worlds of light, soon to break forth upon the industrial mind of the world. 

Here, then, is a general, though very incomplete, outline of what such an institution 
should endeavor to become. Let the reader contemplate it as it will appear when genera- 
tions have perfected it, in all its magnificence and glory; in its means of good to man, to 
all men of all classes: in its power to evolve and diffuse practical knowledge and skill, 
true taste, love of industry, and sound morality—not only through its apparatus, experi- 
ments, instructions, and annual lectures and reports, but through its thousands of gradu- 
ates, in every pursuit in life, teaching and lecturing in all our towns and villages, and 
then let him seriously ask himself, is not such an object worthy of at least an effort, and 
worthy of a state which God himself, in the very act of creation, designed to be the first 
agricultural and commercial state on the face of the globe? 

Who should set the world so glorious an example of educating their sons worthily of 
their heritage, their duty, and their destiny, if not the people of such a state? In our 
country we have no aristocracy, with the inalienable wealth of ages, and constant leisure 
and means to perform all manner of useful experiments for their own amusement; but we 
must create our nobility for this purpose, as we elect our rulers, from our own ranks, to 
aid and serve, not to domineer over and control us. And this done, we will not only beat 
England, and beat the world in yachts and locks and reapers, but in all else that contri- 
butes to the well being and true glory of man. 

I maintain that, if every farmer’s and mechanic’s son in this state could now visit such 
an institution but for a single day in the year, it would do him more good in arousing and 
directing the dormant energies of mind, than all the cost incurred, and far more good than 
many a six months of professed study of things he never need and never wants to know. 

As things now are, our best farmers and mechanics, by their own native force of mind, 
by the slow process of individual experience, come to know, at forty, what they might 
have been taught in six months at twenty, while a still greater number of the less fortu- 
nate or less gifted, stumble on through life, almost as ignorant of every true principle of 
their art as when they begun. A man of real skill is amazed at the slovenly ignorance 
and waste he everywhere discovers, on all parts of their premises; and still more to hear 
them boast of their ignorance of all ‘* book farming,”? and maintain that ‘‘ their children 
can do as well as they have done;”’ and it certainly would be a great pity if they could not. 
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The patrons of our University would be found in the former, not in the latter class. 
The man whose highest conception of earthly bliss is a log-hut, in an uninclosed yard, 
where pigs of two species are allowed equal rights, unless the four legged tribe chance to 
get the upper hand, will be found no patron of Industrial Universities. Why should he 
be? He knows it all already. 

Their is another class of untaught farmers who devote all their capital and hired labor 
to the culture, on a large scale, of some single product, which always pays well when so 
produced on a fresh soil, even in the most unskilful hands. Now, such men often increase 
rapidly in wealth, but it is not by their skill in agriculture, for they have none; their 
skill consists in the management of capital and lebor, and, deprive them of these, and con- 
fine them to the varied culture of a small farm, and they would starve in five years, where 
a true farmer would amass a small fortune. This class are, however, generally, the fast 
friends of education, though many a looker on will cite them as instances of the useless- 
ness of acquired skill in farming, whereas they should cite them only as a sample of the 
resistless power of capital even in comparatively unskilful hands. 

Such institutions are the only possible remedy for a caste education, legislation, and 
literature. If any one class provide for their own liberal education, in the state, as they 
should do, while another class neglect this, it is as inevitable as the law of gravitation, 
that they should form a ruling caste or class by themselves, and wield their power more 
or less for their own exclusive interests and the interests of their friends. 

If the industrial were the only educated class in the state, the caste power in their 
hands would be as much stronger than it now is, as their numbers are greater. But now 
industrial education has been wholly neglected, and the various industrial classes left still 
ignorant of matters of the greatest moment pertaining to their vital interests, while the 
professions have been studied till trifles and fooleries have been magnitied into matters of 
immense importance, and tornadoes of windy words and barrels of innocent ink shed over 
them in vain. 

This, too, is the inevitable result of trying to crowd all liberal, practical education into 
one narrow sphere of human life. It crowds their ranks with men totally unfit by nature 
for professional service. Many of these, under a more congenial culture, might have be- 
come, instead of the starving scavengers of a learned profession, the honored members of 
an industrial one. Their love of knowledge was indeed amiable and highly commendable; 
but the necessity which drove them from their natural sphere in life, in order to obtain it, 
is truly deplorable. 

But such a system of general education as we now propose, would (in ways too nume- 
rous now to mention) tend to increase the respectability, power, numbers, and resources 
of the true professional class. 

Nor are the advantages of the mental and moral discipline of the student to be over- 
looked; indeed, I should have set them down as most important of all, had I not been 
distinctly aware that such an opinion isa most deadly heresy; and I tremble at the thought 
of being arraigned before the tribunal of all the monks and ecclesiastics of the old world, 
and no small number of their progeny in the new. 

It is deemed highly important that all in the professional classes should become writers 
and talkers; hence they are so incessantly drilled in all the forms of language, dead and 
living, though it has become quite doubtful whether, even in their case such a course is 
most beneficial, except in the single case of the professors of literature and theology, with 
whom these languages form the foundation of their professions and the indispensable in- 
struments of their future art in life. 
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No inconsiderable share, however, of the mental discipline that is attributed to this pe- 
culiar course of duty, arises from daily intercourse, for years, with minds of the first or- 
der in their teachers and comrades, and would be produced under any other course, if the 
parties had remained harmoniously together. On the other hand, aclassical teacher, who 
has no original, spontaneous power of thought, and knows nothing but Latin and Greek, 
however perfectly, is enough to stultify a whole generation of boys and make them all 
pedantic fools like himself. The idea of infusing mind, or creating, or even materially in- 
creasing it by the daily inculcation of unintelligible words—all this awful wringing to get 
blood out of a tarnep—will, at any rate, never succeed except in the hands of the emi- 
nently wise and prudent, who have had long experience in the process; the plain, blunt 
sense of the unsophisticated will never realise cost in the operation. There are, moreover, 
probably, few men who do not already talk more, in proportion to what they really know, 
than they ought to. This chronic diarrhcea of exhortation, which the social atmosphere 
of the age tends to engender, tends far less to public health than many suppose. ‘The his- 
tory of the Quakers shows that more sound sense, a purer morality, and a more elevated 
practical piety can exist, and does exist, entirely without it, than is commonly found with 
it. 

At all events, we find as society becomes less conservative and pedantic, and more truly 
and practically enlightened, a growing tendency of all other classes, except the literary 
and clerical, to omit this supposed linguistic discipline, and apply themselves directly to 
the more immediate duties of their calling; and aside from some little inconvenience at 
first, in being outside of caste, that they do not succeed quite as well in advancing their 
own interests in life, and the true interests of society, there is no sufficient proof. 

Indeed, I think the exclusive and extravagant claims set up for ancient lore, as a means 
of disciplining the reasoning powers, simply ridiculous when examined in the light of those 
ancient worthies who produced that literature, or the modcrn ones who have been most 
devoted to its pursuit, in this country and in Europe. If it produces infallible practical 
reasoners, we have a great many thousand infallible antagonistic truths, and ten thousand 
conflicting paths of right, interest, duty, and salvation. If any man will just be at the 
trouble to open his eyes and his ears, he can perceive at a glance, how much this evasive 
discipline really does, and has done, for the reasoning faculty of man, and how much for 
the power of sophistical cant, and stereotyped nonsense; so that if obvious facts, instead 
of verbose declamation, are to have any weight in the case, I am willing to join issue with 
the opposers of the proposed scheme, even on the bare ground of its superior adaptation 
to develop the mental powers of its pupils. 

The most natural and effectual mental discipline possible for any man, arises from set- 
ting him to earnest and constant thought about the things he daily does, sees, and hand- 
les, and all their connected relations and interests. The final object to be attained, with 
the industrial class, is to make them thinking laborers, while of the professional class we 
should desire to make laborious thinkers: the production of goods to feed and adorn the 
body being the final end of one class of pursuits, and the production of thought to do the 
same for the mind, the end of the other. But neither mind nor body can feed on the of- 
fals of preceding generations. And this constantly recurring necessity of reproduction, 
leaves an equally honorable, though somewhat different career of labor and duty open to 
both; and, it is readily admitted, should and must vary their modes of education and 
preparation accordingly. 

It may do for the man of books to plunge at once amid the catacombs of buried nations 
and languages, to soar away to Greece or Rome, or Nova-Zembla, Kamskatka, and the 
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fixed stars, before he knows how to plant his own beans, or harness his own horse, or can 
tell whether the functions of his own body are performed by a heart, stomach and lungs, 
or with a gizard and gills. 

But for the man of work thus to bolt away at once from himself and all his pursuits in 
after life, contravenes the plainest principles of nature and common sense. No wonder 
such educators have ever deemed the liberal culture of the industrial classes an impossibi- 
lity, for they have never tried, nor even conceived of any other way of educating them, 
except that by which they are rendered totally unfit for their several callings in after life. 
How absurd would it seem to set a clergyman to plowing and studying the depredations 
of blights, insects, the growing of crops, &c., &c., in order to give him habits of thought 
and mental discipline for the pulpit; yet, this is not half as ridiculous, in reality, as the 
reverse absurdity of attempting to educate the man of work in unknown tongues, abstract 
problems and theories, and metaphysical figments and quibbles. 

Some, doubtless, will regard the themes of such a course of education as too sensuous and 
gross to be at the basis of a pure and elevated mental culture. But the themes themselves 
cover all possible knowledge of all modes and phases of science, abstract, mixed, and prac- 
tical. In short, the field embraces all that God has made, and all that human art has 
done, and if the created Universe of God, and the highest art of man, are too gross for 
our refined uses, it is a pity the ‘‘ morning stars and the sons of God,”’ did not find it out 
as soon as the blunder was made. But, in my opinion, these topics are of quite as much 
consequence to the well-being of man, and the healthful development of mind, as the con- 
coction of the final nostrum in medicine, or the ultimate figment in theology and law, or 
conjectures about the galaxy or the Greek accent; unless, indeed, the pedantic profession- 
al trifles of one man in a thousand, are of more consequence than the daily vital interests 
of all the rest of mankind. 

But can such an institution be created and endowed? Doubtless it can be done, and 
done at once, if the industrial classes so decide. The fund given to this state by the ge- 
neral government, expressly for this purpose, is amply sufficient, without a dollar from 
any other source; and it is a mean, if not an illegal perversion of this fund, to use it for 
any other purpose. It was given to the people, the whole people of this state—not for a 
class, a party, or sect, or conglomeration of sects; not for common schools, or family 
schvols, or classical schools; but for ‘* An University,’’ or seminary of a high order, in 
Which should, of course, be taught all those things which every class of citizens most de- 
sire to learn—their own duty and business for life. This,and this alone, is an University 
in the true, original sense of the term. And if an institution which teaches all that is 
needful only for the three professions of law, divinity, and medicine, is, therefore, an Uni- 
versity, surely one which teaches all that is needful for all the varied professions of human 
life, is far more deserving of the name and the endowments of an University. 


——_ 4 - e___—___ 


BIRDS, INSECTS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


BY J. C. H., SYRACUSE. 


‘© No method has proved effectual, [against the Curculio,] but placing the trees in the 
midst of the pig and poultry yard—and, notwithstanding the numerous remedies that have 
been proposed in our pages since the commencement of this work, this proves the only one 
that has not failed oftener than it has succeeded.” 

‘* For our own part, we fully believe that it is the gradual decrease of small birds— 
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part from the destruction of the forests, but mainly from the absence of laws against the 
vagabond race of unfledged sportsmen, who shoot sparrows when they ought to be plant- 
ing corn—that this inordinate increase of insects is to be attributed.” [rom the leader 


in Hort. for July, 1851.] 

Mr. Eprror—I select the two passages from our pomological scripture, for the purpose 
of showing the limited operation of the remedy applauded in the one, and of protesting 
against the injustice of the conclusions involved in the other. 

It may do very well for the plum cultivator, who has ample room and verge enough, to 
set apart a portion of his grounds for an extensive pig-sty—who has the means to furnish 
it with tenants and to support them—whose taste and circumstances admit of the raising of 
pork and poultry—and whose plum planting is yet to be begun—to adopt the “‘ only reme- 
dy that has not failed more frequently than it has succeeded,’’ against the operations of 
the curculio. But unfortunately for the success of this beneficent plan, it is of the most 
circumscribed applicability. The great mass of plum growers live in towns and villages, 
occupying lots ranging in extent from one-eighth to one whole acre, and whose trees, in 
the garden, or front yard, or wherever else on their limited premises they can find room 
to “ tuck”? them, are already grown—circumstances which render the recommendation of 
the union of plum orchards and piggeries more easily smiled at than carried out. Yet itis 
for this class of cultivators, above all others, that an universal remedy against the curcu- 
lio is demanded. The retired citizen, passing the time pleasantly under the delusion that 
he has become an agriculturist by virtue of his ‘* park’? of a few acres, and the extensive 
cultivator for the stalls, from whence the citizen retired, can afford to protect their fruit 
by whatever appliances, and at whatever cost; but even they in most instances, are una- 
ble to call into requisition the services of hens or hogs, because their parks and planta- 
tions were not originally planned for hen-yards and hog-pens, their fruit trees having been 
scattered through their grounds wherever fancy or convenience directed. It is plain to see 
then, that father Tuomas’ prescription of a mallet and sheet, will not suddenly be super- 
seded by this contrivance, and that the hens will abide by their dunghill, the swine con- 
tinue to riot in the congenial thoroughfares of the metropolis, and the fallen fruit be left to 
be gathered and destroyed by human agency, or not at all. 

Somehow, writers upon the curculio seem universally to be possessed of a most amia- 
ble insanity. They invest the victims of that little pest with unbounded resources. Their 
grounds are always broad enough for ‘ orchards,’—the one devoted to plums being already 
set apart, and filled with full grown trees, nothing of course wanting to convert it into an 
immense piggery, but forty or fifty rods of fence, which, to be in keeping with the grand 
conception, shall cost from ten to twenty dollars per rod, herds of swine and flocks of 
fowls being always at hand to stock it. This is the peculiar vagary of one. Another, in 
his benevolent hallucination, dispensing with pigs and poultry, prescribes pavements. 
Though the largeness of comprehension which distinguishes the former philanthropist, can- 
not be claimed for this, yet his scheme involves bricks, stone quarries, and deposites in 
bank ad libitum, if not ad infinitum, and provides a separate domain for the usual variety 
of the lesser fruits, flower beds, and vegetables, each class of which, by the necessities of 
real life, must occupy a portion of the space which he so liberally dedicates to pave- 
ments. But neither of these tantalizing lunatics has the disease in its most desparate form. 

The distempered reason of the third, requires the luckless plum grower to be the pro- 
prietor of whole ranges of well occupied stables, cart loads of whose seething product are 
to be applied to his trees, morning and evening—twice a day, I think, sir?—warm, like a 
poultice; his trees, of course, being a long drive down the park, else the remedy to expel 
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the invader of the orchard, will be more effectual against the indweller of the mansion. 
Now, sir, though all very pleasant, this is all very absurd. It has no adaptability, even in 
a much mitigated form from that in which I have presented it, to the existing condition 
of things; nor can it now have. One man in a thousand may be able to adopt either sug- 
gestion; but the circumstances of the other nine hundred and ninety-nine, render it utter- 
ly impracticable. What we want, then, is some remedy of universal application,—some- 
thing within the reach of all—and let the one thousandth individual, the man of money, 
take care of himself. 

The main cause of the destruction of small birds, which, in the latter of the extracts 
quoted, you ascribe to ‘‘ unfledged sportmen who shoot sparrows,’’ &c., is wider of the 
mark than are the youngsters themselves, even in their most random shots. If it be true 
that there is any great decrease of small birds, which a familiar acquaintance with them 
for more than thirty years would lead me to gainsay, the cause alledged is not adequate 
to the result. I have been an ‘ unfledged sportsman’ myself. I was born one. I have 
passed through, in my experience, the whole range of ‘light artillery,’ so terrible to your 
imagination, from the quill pop-gun to the beautifully telling eloquence of a twin-tubed 
‘ Joe Manton;’ and, boy or man, I can truly say I never yet met with a disposition, even 
in the most thoughtless, to squander his ambition upon game so insignificant as the class 
of birds whose fancied destruction you so feelingly deplore. The instinct of economy, if 
not of scorn, ora feeling of humanity, would forbid it. What though a ‘ sparrow’ may 
sometimes fall to the ground at a long shot, ‘ by way of improvement,’ can such occasion- 
al instances be claimed to cause their decrease to so lamentable an extent as to demand for 
their protection an invocation to law-makers! What though our cities may turn out a 
few aspiring young Winkles ona pleasant summer’s afternoon, who, with immense pre- 
paration, sally into the remote wilderness of the suburbs, and wake the echoes with a 
reckless disregard of powder and shot, is their destructiveness by any means commensu- 
rate with the noise they make? I trownot. Theirintended victim, unharmed and unter- 
rified, flies chirruping to the next bush in very mockery of their aim to bag him. It is 
easier to denounce the boys for wholesale destruction of small birds, than it is to convict 
them of it, and as popular sympathy is against them, the denunciation as easily passes 
unquestioned for fact. 

The other cause of the decrease of the number of small birds, and consequent increase 
of insects,—the destruction of our forests,—I believe to beequally groundless. The effect 
of this destruction is simply to bring in new species of each, and probably quite as many 
birds, and no more insects than existed before. The robin, the blue-bird, the chipping 
bird, the swallow, the marten, the wren, the ground sparrow, the oriole, and the many 
others which enliven our farms and residences, are not found in the forests. They follow 
in the track of civilization and appear with man and orchards. Alas, too, and so do 
canker-worms, caterpillars, and curculio. If it is correct, then, to say that the destruc- 
tion of the forests causes an inordinate increase of insects, it is to the extent only that 
beech and maples give way to apple and plum trees, and leave destroyers of fruit in place 
of others that preyed upon the trees of the forest. 

And now one word as to the utility of birds. It is a common belief that they are great 
benefactors of man in the destruction of pestiferous insects. To this belief I am an in- 
exorable infidel. Who over saw one of the whole race touch the caterpillar, which, at 
this seasan, infests our orchards; or that other kindred nuisance, which, later in the sea- 
son, appears on all trees indiscriminately, often wholly enveloping them in its mighty 
net-work; or the slimy slug; or a single living atom of the endless legion of plant lice; or 
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the turnep flea; or the striped cucumber bug; or that most vile of all disgusting creatures, 
the large black pumpkin bug; or, finally, the curculio? What one of the whole feathered 
race was ever known to harm a hair on the head of any one of these eternally recurring 
abominations? My own attention has for years been directed to this discovery, and that 
one among them all which is entitled to our gratitude, even to this extent, remains a rara 
avis still, and Barnum can find another ‘‘ Nightingale,’’ sooner than add this marvel to 
his collection. But, sir, individual instances of this kind amount to nothing, if you can 
prove a thousand of them. Show me that entire species of bird, the whole end and aim 
of whose existence is to war exclusively upon one of the above races of insects, and, for 
the good-will they manifest, I will join you in prayers for legal enactments for their pro- 
tection, if need be; though my faith in the extermination of the vermin, as the conse- 
quence of their enmity, would not be of that buoyant nature effectual to sustain one’s 
head above water, when the remembrance should come over me that angle worms arestill 
plenty, in spite of the determined persistence of the whole generation of robins in the ap- 
parently single purpose to gormandize them all. Nevertheless, sir, the birds find in me 
a zealous protector, and they know it. In my own little domain, they are almost as fear- 
less of me and mine, as are the chickens themselves. The pugnacious little wren takes up 
his habitation in a nook over the front door, and assumes all the bustling importance of 
one well to do in the world, scolding tremendously at all in-comers and out-goers, by vir- 
tue, to be sure, of his being the lawfully taxable proprietor of the premises; the robin 
hurries down from the tree to pick up the worm I toss him in compensation for the Jenny 
Lind touches he half strangles himself in trying to imitate, and feeds confidingly within a 
few feet of me in the garden; while I am fairly obliged to walk around the little chipping 
bird at the kitchen door, to avoid treading on him, so tame have they all become in conse- 
quence of gentle deportment towards them. Birds appreciate kindness quickly, and seem 
even to comprehend the pleasant words that are spoken to them. Though I owe them 
nothing for preserving my plums and cherries, yet woe to the urchin that molests them 
within the boundaries of my principality. Their cheerful companionship, their graceful 
sportings, their varied attempts to express their joyfalness in song, from the ludicrous en- 
thusiasm with which one note is continually cachinated, to very tolerable approaches to 
successful modulation, give them social claims upon me which compensate a thousand fold 
for all they destroy, and all they do not. J.C. i. 

Syracuse, June 1, 1952. 

[J. C. H. is a heretic—an unbeliever in all written creeds—but he offers no suggestions 
from his own store-house of experiences. Since he repudiates the alphabet that others 
have found tolerably useful, is he not bound to give his own system of short-hand? Eb.] 


APPLES AT THE SOUTH. 


BY WM. A. WHITE, ATHENS, GA. 


A. J. Down1ne, Esq.—Your list of Fruits for the South, ina recent Horticulturist, has 
induced me to send you the following rough notes upon our apples, as they may be of some 
interest to those of your readers dwelling in about the same latitude, viz: 33°, 58°. 

Our soil is a stiff red clay, formed of decomposed granite—and our elevation 780 feet 
above the sea. The surface soil is generally pretty free from stone, and by culture and 
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manuring, becomes a dark loam. Its proportion of lime is scarcely appreciable, by ana- 
lysis not over one-tenth of one per cent. It is of but moderate fertility, and is naturally 
pretty well timbered with pine, chestnut, tulip tree, sweet gum, and several species of 
oak. 

With us, the apple is, I think, comparatively with most sections, a difficult fruit to cul- 
tivate. A full grown, healthy apple tree, one which is entirely free from disease, is, in 
this section, a rarity. Occasionally, they suddenly ‘die and leave no sign’? at all—ap- 
pear thriving as usual in autumn, and in spring are dead, with no assignable cause. Some 
die gradually, like a peach tree with the yellows, exhibiting for a long time a kind of ge- 
neral debility, which I know not to what to attribute, unless to the too intense action 
of the sun upon the soil and roots—or perhaps to the deficiency of lime in the soil. We 
have also the bark louse, and the borer and the caterpillar, but these are no worse than 
with you. Again, many of our trees have the bark of the trunk blistered, and soon de- 
cay, where they are exposed to the rays of the early afternoon sun. Then, worse than 
all, is that pestilent fellow, the wooly aphis, rightly named the American blight. Here, 
I believe, he is indigenous, as he is found on the wild crab, as well as on the cultivated va- 
rieties, and in situations where one would hardly think he had been introduced. He must 
be a vigilant watcher, the branches of whose trees this aphis does not ‘‘ pull the wool 
over,’’ or cover their roots with the warts produced by his minute lacerations. 

Now, these are serious difficulties in the way of the fruit grower, but still the worst of 
them may be overcome. Bark lice, caterpillars, and borers, a little care in season will 
destroy as effectually here as anywhere. Thesun-burned trunk can be prevented by plant- 
ing maiden trees, (one year’s growth from the bud,) and shortening them in, so, when 
planted, that branches may be thrown out near the earth. The thick foliage will thus 
shield the trunk from the sun, and also keeping the roots shaded, will do much to correct 
the debility we have before noticed. The lime, or whatever other constituents the soil may 
lack, can from time to time be also supplied, at no very serious trouble or expense. 

The aphis is more troublesome. If they are on a single tree of the garden, the wind will 
soon convey them, enveloped in their down, from one end to the other. Each tree, before 
planting, must be thoroughly worked, and its roots soaked in strong soap suds from the 
laundry. You will thus be free from the rascal to begin with. But this is notall. Vigi- 
lant attention is afterwards required. Every place where they appear, before they have 
time to seek the roots of the tree, must be coated with a paint composed of soap suds, 
thickened to the right consistence for application, with quick lime. This is an effectual 
remedy, and besides a beneficial application to the tree. 

In selecting varieties for cultivation here, as it is a matter of some difficulty to raise a 
good supply of apples at all, the apple being a northern fruit, we are obliged to guard 
against over refinement. In regard to a fruit, it is not our first question, is it of the very 
highest quality? but, is the tree sufficiently hardy and productive to bear fruit at all? 
Will it produce enough to be worth cultivating? When we find a tree to be hardy, andat 
least moderately productive, it is then quite early enough to inquire which of those, hav- 
ing these indispensable good qualities, and ripening at the same season, are of the highest 
flavor for the desert or kitchen, and from these to make our selection. 

As the peach and pear, are both more easily cultivated than the apple in this section, to 
say nothing of figs, grapes, &c., which a little care may place abundantly on every table, 
a very large list of summer apples is not desirable. Of these we have enough kinds alrea- 
dy. We need good autumn and winter varieties, and for these we must look at home, as 
all our fine northern winter apples have usually ripened and decayed, the few years they 
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have been cultivated, before middle of September, at a time when peaches and pears, and 
other fruits are so abundant, that we care little for the choicest apples. We come now to 
the description. 
1. Early May.—Fruit — quite small, roundish, 
sometimes slightly oblong; skin—thin, yellowish 
green when ripe, with occasionally a brownish cheek 
towards the sun; stem—short, in a shallow cavity; 
calyx—small, closed, and set ina shallow basin; flesh 
—yellowish white, tender, of a mild acid, and rather 
pleasant flavor; begins to ripen from the 15th to the 
20th of May. Earliest of apples, which is its only 
merit. The fruit is generally smaller than the draw- 
ing. 
2. Early Harvest.—This fine early fruit is a poor 
bearer on young trees, but on large, well grown trees, Early May Apple. 
it is, if anything, too productive. It is always of good quality, unless injured by over- 
bearing. For description see ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.””? Ripens here about 
the 25th of May, and continues some time. Indispensable. 


2. Red June.— Fruit—medium 
size, generally somewhat oblong, oc- 
casionally flat, and always irregular; 
skin—smooth, green in the shade, 
but changes rapidly at maturity, to 
a fine darkcrimson; stem—one and 
a half to three-fourths of an inch 
long, inserted in a moderately deep 
cavity; calyx—set in a shallow ba- 
sin; flesh—white, very tender, mel- 
low and digestible, fine grained, 
slightly acid, moderately juicy, but 
not rich; a good apple, and compa- 
ratively a hardy tree. Remarkable 
for diversity of shape on the same 
tree, varying from conical to quite 
flat, and is easily distinguished from 
all others, by turning within three 
days of ripening, from a dull green to a rich crimson, and as it ripens very gradually, the 
contrast of colors on the same branch is quite striking. A full growntree will often show 
not over a dozen or two of the crimson fruit, the rest being perfectly green. Seeds often 
white when the fruit is pefectly ripe. A very productive and pleasant apple for the des- 
sert—lacks acid for culinary purposes. Tree bears young; attains a good size, and is a 
constant bearer. Ripens here first of June, or a little after. 

4. Striped June.—Size—medium, not quite so large as Red June; form--roundish, 
sometimes a little conical; skin—thin, ground greenish yellow, very much striped with 
red, frequently russet about the stem; stem—short, medium thickness; cavity—small; 
calyx—medium size, in a shallow basin; flesh—white, more juicy and acid than the fore- 
going, better for kitchen; not rich, but pleasant. Ripens with the Red June, but is easily 
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distinguished by its duller red color, 
and also by being distinctly striped, 
while the Red June is a complete 
blaze of crimson. Not so good for 
dessert, but a good bearer, and ana- 
tive. Ripens first of June. 

5. Sinclair’s Yellow.—This name 
we give an apple received from Sin- 
clair’s nursery, at Baltimore, and 
which proves one of the best. Fruit 
—small to medium, flat or roundish; 
skin—smooth, of fine orange color, 
darkened in the sun; flesh—pale yel- 
low, with a rich sub-acid flavor. 
A good bearer, and excellent for both 
the table and kitchen. Indispensa- 
ble. Ripe June 15th. 

6. Maiden’s Blush.—(Sce ‘Fruits 


and Fruit Trees of America.’’? Perhaps our best foreign variety. A fine nardy tree, 
bears abundantly, excellent for drying and culinary uses, and good for dessert. Ripens 
gradually from the first of July, and lasts into August. 

7. Horse Apple.—This name is given to a class of apples, the different sorts of which, 
resembling each other in appearance and flavor, but which differ a good deal in quality- 
All are excellent culinary fruits, lasting a long time, and the best of them are good dessert 
apples. This apple is propagated with considerable certainty from seed, which has proba- 
bly caused the different varieties of the same apple. Size—medium to large, roundish, 
narrowing to the eye, sometimes conical, and somewhat irregular; skin—thick greenish 
yellow inthe shade, but a rich dark orange, or blush towards the sun—often marked 
with a few russet lines or flecks about the stem; stem—short, rather large, sunk in a 
shallow cavity—calyx in a narrow basin; core—large, hollow; seeds—few ; flesh—yellow, 
firm, coarse grained, witha rich acid flavor. Well ripened, it is a good table apple, 
always excellent for cooking. Ripens the last of July, but like your Holland Pippin, 
fit for cooking a long while before. Continues in use a long time. One of the most pro- 
ductive, valuable, and hardy trees we have, but should be propagated only from the best 
varieties. One of them in this section, is called the Oldfield Apple. 

8. Mule Carle.—(See Downing.) This suceeeds the Maiden’s Blush and Horse Apple, 
sud proves a good and hardy variety. Tree very productive, and almost as well adapted 
to the climate as the Horse Apple itself. Fruit of excellent quality, ripens the last of 
August and into September. 

9. Carthouse or Gilpin.—(See Downing.) Ripens a little later than the foregoing, and 
a fine fruit for this climate, quality good, tree quite a good bearer, lasts until the middle 
of September, and sometimes later with care. 

Apples that are of as good quality and immediately succeed the Gilpin are very desira- 
ble. The latter will keep as long as any northern variety we have tried. From the mid- 
dle of September until November, I dv not know of any good and productive table apples. 
Some tolerable undescribed and unnamed native fruits, come into the market that will do 
for the kitchen, but no good table fruits. As most other fruits are gone, what few 
peaches ripen so late not being of the best quality, Grapes (Scuppernong) not lasting 
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much after the first of October, when pears and figs are by no means plenty, a few va- 
rieties of good apples would be very acceptable. The next good apple begins to ripen 
about the first of November, viz: 

10. Buff or Granny Buff.—Fruit—of the largest size, irregular roundish, flattened 
and slightly angular in form. Skin—thick, ground color yellow, but striped and over- 
spread with red, very dark next the sun, marked with a few greenish russet spots. Stem 
three-quarters of an inch long ina medium cavity. Calyx in a large irregular basin. 
Flesh—yellowish, and when well ripened tender and excellent, but sometimes quite the 
reverse; lacks richness and acidity; season November to March; indispensable. 

ll. Virginia Greening.—Already described in proceedings of Congress of Fruit 
Growers at New-York. A good fruit, keeps all winter; indispensable; a better keeper 
than the Buff. 

12. Waddel’s Hall.—An oblong fruit of medium size, very fragrant—striped with red; 
of fair quality, bears young, and decidedly the latest keeping apple we have. 

13. Green Mountain Pippin.—A fine early winter apple of excellent quality, large 
size, roundish, green, and very juicy; comes into use with the Buff and a better fruit. 

The above list I think will be found reliable. There are others which I have hopes will 
be worthy of adding to the list, such as Limberting, Jackson, Father Abram, Rawle’s 
Jennett, Gravenstein, Meigs, (a celebrated long keeper,) Pryor’s Red; but I have not yet 
seen the fruit. I purchased in a market wagon from North Carolina in the month of No- 
vember, two years since, some fine Rhode Island Greenings, and I have strong hopes that 
this too may be added to the list. 

I have seen fruit here of American Summer Pearmain, Sweet Bough, Alexander, Bald- 
win, Danvers Winter Sweet, Newtown Pippin, Boston Russett, Spitzenberg, and many 
others; but they are in some one or more particulars, so much inferior to those described, 
some of them rotting before they ripen, others unproductive—that at present I do not 
think any of them deserve to be added to the list. The early apples from the north do 
far the best. 

You will observe that there is not a single sweet apple in the list. Lam trying the 
Ladies Sweeting, but I do not know of a single sweet apple of the many brought in, that 
has hitherto proved at all satisfactory. Iam told that there is a good native autumn va- 
riety, but have not met with it. 

Should you desire, I shall be happy to give you a few notes on our other fruits, particu- 
larly the pear, which is here raised, I think, with more ease than the apple. Yours very 
respectfully, Witiiam N. Warts. 

Athens, Ga., May 31, 1852. 

[We are greatly indebted to our correspondent for the foregoing—one of the best com- 
munications on fruit culture we have ever received from the south. More of the same qua- 
lity will be most welcome. Ep.) 
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CLOSING REMARKS ON THE THEORY OF PRUNING. 


BY L. YOUNG, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dear Si1r—I shall close the crude and desultory remarks upon the subject at the: head 
of this article, which were at first proposed by a few comments upon certain of the pro- 
cesses in the arts of pruning and training, which in a former number I have styled debi- 
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litants of the wood-producing force, applicable in the hands of the cultivator as remedies, 
where unproductiveness results from over-luxuriance—or, as preventives in cases where 
in a state of fruitfulness the habit of a tree or plant indicates a tendency to the produc- 
tion of too much wood-growth. These processes are: 

1. Sterling supplies of food. 

2. Neglected cultivation. 

3. Retarding the circulation. 

4. Breaking the circuit of circulation. 

The first of these processes comprises the two very common expedients now practiced 
to superinduce a state of fruitfulness—root-pruning, and dwarf-pruning. Every tree re- 
ceives at the extreme points of its rootlets, its supplies of food, which there enter into the 
circulation by reason of the mysterious attraction of the thicker sap within, for the thin- 
ner fluids without, (by endosmose ;) and nothing is plainer than the fact that, other things 
being equal, the size and vigor of trees and plants, are to each other in proportion to their 
number of spongioles, and the space they pervade. It is impossible, therefore, to dimin- 
ish the number of these rootlets, or the area over which they range, without lessening 
also, the amount of food carried into their general circulation, and by consequence, the 
share of each bud. The effect of this operation is very generally understood and appre- 
ciated, and also its application as a means of superinducing fruitfulness. Mutilation of 
the roots, (and root-pruning is only mutilation, nothing more nor less, ) lies at the founda- 
tion of that very salutary rule, heading back the branches when large trees are transplant- 
ed. In this case the demand for food is reduced until the enfeebled condition of the root- 
lets can meet the requisition. 

Most fruit trees, and many plants, are liable to a catastrophe which might be termed, 
not inaptly, accidental root-pruning. I refer to that strangulation or suffccation of the 
rootlets resulting from seething and baking rains, sometimes experienced in hot seasons. 
A visitation of this kind often seems to arrest the circulation, and to bring on a premature 
decline and fall of the leaf. The cherry, apricot, and plum, are most liable to this aflec- 
tion. Sometimes, however, the apple and pear are not exempt. I have, myself, witness- 
ed instances in which the Rousselette de Rheims, after making shoots four to six feet in 
length, in the early part of the season, and losing its leaves in July or August, has form- 
ed sessile fruit buds throughout the whole extent of such branches, producing thereon a 
wreath of fruits in the following season. I do not mean to say the fruitlets would be with- 
out peduncles, but the clusters without spurs—which is their usual appendage. 

Dwarfing fruit trees, by propagating them upon small growing stocks, is only another 
method of stinting supplies of food. In this case we avoid the necessity of resorting to 
artificial means to diminish the system of roots, by making choice of stocks whose roots 
are naturally small—and it appears to me that the whole claim of this practice to favora- 
ble regard, rests upon the following considerations only, and not upon any mysterious 
agency exerted by the stock upon the habits of the graft. Ist. It enables the amateur to 
cultivate a large number of varieties within a small compass. 2d. Fruits upon dwarf 
trees, like clusters of the grape upon branches from which the wood-producing force has 
been removed by amputation, have control of the circulation, and for this reason, larger 
and finer than upon trees where the wood growth is more active. 3d. Dwarfing simpli- 
fies fruit culture—the whole business of cultivation is to stimulate—the balance of power 
is at all times against wood-growth. One must cultivate and manure; must thin and 
shorten in. An ordinary fruit tree, when inserted upon a dwarf stock, is not unlike the 
fox in the fable, at the feast of the storks—its food has to be reached through such dimin- 
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utive tubes, (‘‘ such long, narrow necked vessels,’’) that there is no danger of growing to 
excess. 

Neglected cultivation, although enumerated in the books as a means of inducing fruit- 
fulness, does not deserve favor, and should always give place in the orchard culture of 
standards upon their own stocks, to retarding the circulation, by bending down the bran- 
ches. I believe with Jerrrigs, that precosity should never be encouraged, but believe this 
method of hastening the bearing state to be attended with fewer evil consequences than 
almost any other. Suppose the top of a young tree to consist of a few straight switches— 
these, if bent to a horizontal position, will form fruit buds at the points in a year or two, 
whilst dormant, or adventitious buds, will put forth at the bases of such switches, and re- 
fill the center with upright wood growth, the tree forming a head as rapidly, and often 
with more symmetry, than though the branches had not been bent. 

Breaking the circuit of circulation is effected by wringing the branches. This wringing, 
when not so thorough as to produce the death of the parts cut off by the ring, not only 
induces fruitfulness, but adds, very often, brilliancy to the hues of colored fruits. Pinch- 
ing, or cutting off tender shoots, and heading-back branches in full leaf, are operations of 
a nature very similar to wringing—in many such cases the circuit of circulation is inter- 
rupted for a time, and the roots, after undergoing the labor of sending up the material 
which has formed the amputated branches, never can receive an equivalent—since, by the 
act of amputation, the organs which should have digested this equivalent of food are de- 
stroyed. Itis this debilitating tendency in the practice of stripping off the leaves and 
growing branches, which renders the operation of shortening-in, in the month of August, 
conducive to fruitfulness—a result exactly opposite to that of the same operation, if ap- 
plied in February or March. 

In conclusion, T may remark, that although in these numbers I may have failed to sug- 
gest anything new or useful to the readers of your very popular Journal—still, I think 
they will have been laid under obligations, even for my errors, if they shall induce the 
modest, but well informed author of the ‘‘ Fruit Garden’? to redeem his pledge, and 
spread out in your columns the fruits of his extensive reading, and valuable practical ex- 


perience, upon this more than interesting subject. 


L. Youne. 
Louisville, Ky., 1852 


FRUIT GROWING AT THE SOUTH. 
BY R. G. PARDEE, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


On the 20th inst. it was my privilege to pay a brief visit to the fine estate of that en- 
terprising and successful cultivator, Dr. Joun H. Barns, of Prince Edward county, Ma- 
ryland. 

For many years, he has, by a thorough course of observation and experiment, cultivat- 
ed a portion of his beautiful grounds, and attained to great skill in almost all departments. 

The location is a favorable one for rewarding his efforts, it being only some eight miles 
from Washington, D. C., which furnishes one of the finest markets in the country. The 
situation is picturesque and delightful, comprising a variety of scenery—hills and valleys, 
with all the varieties of soil, from a sandy loam to a coarse gravel and clay. 

Some of his lands, which two years ago were worn out and barren commons, I now 
found laden with the richest fruits. Over fifteen thousand fruit trees, in the finest con- 
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dition, and comprising the greatest variety, may be seen at Dr. BayNr’s, of which some 
8,000 are peach trees, which exhibit a vigorous growth and health which would do honor 
to Delaware, or Western New-York. His crop of peaches this year must be immense, 
and his income from them very large. 

I noticed, also, a very large stock of pears, comprising a great variety. The pear blight 
has done him great damage in the low grounds and hill sides, while all on the crown of 
the hills have for years escaped. 

The cherry trees seem to be in fine growth and bearing, but I do not think that the no- 
blest of all our fruits, the apple, in all its fine varieties, has yet received that peculiar care 
in this region, we are accustomed to give it in this vicinity. 

The strawberry is most successfully cultivated here, and proves to be a fine source of 
revenue. Dr. B. has several acres in bearing, comprising the Early Virginia, the Large 
Early Scarlet, Princess Alice Maud, [and this sort is very fine about Washington. Eb.] 
and Hovey’s Seedling. 

The first named is cultivated mainly because it is the earliest, but is evidently very dif- 
ferent and inferior to the large Early Scarlet which is a little later. The Alice Maud is a 
great favorite in this region, being almost as early as the preceding kinds, and much lar- 
ger and more productive; for the late varieties, Hovey’s Seedling is preferred. 

It is a great object in that region to obtain the earliest variety, for on the 17th May, in 
Washington, strawberries brought $1 per quart. Four days later they had fallen to 50 
cents, and four days later still, the price had receded to 25 cents. 

I noticed in all that region, the almost universal error prevalent in the cultivation of this 
fine fruit, viz: an over-feeding of the vines, but a scanty supply of the essential elements 
which go to compose the fruit, which, if judiciously applied, I am persuaded, would very 
generally double the strawberry crop, at a trifling expense. 

I was particularly interested to observe the manner by which Doctor B. succeeds in 
bringing the earliest strawberries into market. He selects a coarse, gravel soil side-hill, 
with a full exposure to the south, and then shelters the field from chill winds, by fences 
on the rear, and often intermediate, not far distant, closely filled in with evergreen boughs. 

A great variety and quantity of vegetables are here produced, among which were 30,000 
cabbages, just coming into head, and for which an offer of five dollars per hundred had 
just been refused, for the whole lot on the ground. 

I was surprised to learn that these cabbages were sown last September, and had stood out 
unprotected and uninjured last winter, where the thermometer touched 8° below zero, (the 
coldest winter for twenty years.) This was the lowest point the thermometer reached with 
us last winter. Tea and Noisette Roses I also saw at Dr. BayNne’s, growing finely, which 
had remained out unprotected—while with us, if the thermometer reached to zero, we 
should hardly have saved a plant. Why is this? Is it because our atmosphere is more 


humid? R. G. Parpex. 
Palmyra, May 15, 1352 
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MEMORANDA ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPE-VINES. 


BY H. G., BOSTON. 


Mr. Epiror—The following memoranda of the crop of grapes in a cold house, with a 
span roof, may be interesting to your correspondent, H. B., and other cultivators of the 
vine. The season here is about a fortnight later than at Staten-Island. 
































CULTURE OF GRAPE-VINES. 


1842, August 16, Pitmastons ripe. 
Sept. 4, Black Hamburghs, ripe. 
1843, June 1, vines in bloom. 
August 15, cut two bunches. 
DS ee 
18 and 20, cut thirteen bunches. 
26 and 27, ‘* thirty-three. 
15 to September 5, two hundred and forty. 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 7, six or seven hundred. 
After Oct. 7, six or seven hundred—the whole crop being fifteen hundred and 
thirty-six bunches, on one hundred vines planted out in 1840, in outside border. 
The following hints may be useful to those who are their own architects and gardeners: 
1. Build with as much glass, and as little material that will condense moisture, as pos- 
sible. 


2. Place house east and west, and glaze ends as well as roof, and let it be exposed on all 
sides to sun and light. 

As this last direction differs from some opinions expressed in the Horticulturist, I give 
the following reasons for it. I found a house so placed to answer perfectly well, and not 
to have any inconvenience from too much heat on the south, or too little on the north side. 
In some seasons, all the light and heat that can be obtained, is not too much to ripen the 
wood thoroughly; and although I do not know that a house running north and south will 
not answer perfectly well, yet I have some doubt whether the wood and fruit buds will 
ripen as perfectly every year, as in one running east and west. 

Hints for management.—1. Uncover vines as early as they are perfectly safe from any 
sudden check, or in this climate, about the first of May. 

2. Force the growth as much as possible, by opening the house late and closing it 
early, and giving but little air until the grapes begin to color. The degree of heat which 
the vine will bear in our bright climate, is generally under-rated. 

3. Keep the shoots constantly stopped a joint or two above the fruit. 

4. Prune as svon as possible after wood is ripe, so that the wounds may heal before win- 
ter. With attention to these few rules, a crop even of the Alexandria Muscat, (one of the 
grapes not easily raised in England without fire,) may be secured every year in this cli- 
mate, in a cold house; and any heating apparatus isentirely unnecessary, unless you wish 
fruit before the middle of August. 

Mr. Knicut, in a paper read to the Horticultural Society, May, 1816, explains very 
fully the forcing by closed houses, and sun heat. This article is well worth republishing, 
as it is especially applicable to this climate, where as your correspondent on the culture 
of the Victoria Regia observes, a much greater degree of heat can be kept up, than in Eng- 
land. I think it not impossible that grapes could be ripened in Ward’s cases, in our 
summer weather. I have kept a house closed for some time, I think two or three weeks, 


without injury to fruit or vines, in mid-summer. H. C. 
Boston. 


[As we recognise in the above, the pen of ‘‘ one who knows,’’ we take the occasion to 
add that our preference for a north and south line for a vinery, must be taken as applica- 
ble to the climate of this country generally—of which the middle states must be taken as 
the average. The climate of Boston, (and New-England generally,) is much cooler in 
summer than that of Philadelphia—and therefore, so much less identical with that of the 
country generally. Ep.] 
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ZAUSCHNERIA CALIFORNICA. 


ZAUSCHNERIA CALIFORNICA. 


[FROM THE LONDON HORT. MAGAZINE.] 


Zauschneria Californicu, Presl (Californian Zauschneria.)—Onagracere § Epilobex. 
To the indifferent observer, there is not much resemblance between the Evening Prim- 
rose and the Fuchsia; and yet, in fact, their structure so closely corresponds, that they 


are ranged in the same natural family,— 
that of Onagraceze. The resemblance, it 
is true, is not so much in outward aspect 
as in their internal structure, which, if 
examined, will be found to present many 
points of accordance. The Zauschneria, 
however, to some extent, links them to- 
gether even in outward aspect; the gene- 
ral habit and appearance of this plant is 
such as would be readily identified in ge- 
ral character, by a slightly practiced eye, 
with some of the forms of (Enothera, and 
the blossoms are not unlike those of the 
Fuchsia. 

It will be seen that the number four, or 
some multiple of four, prevails in the flo- 
ral parts of all these plants; thus, the 
calyx has four lobes, whether it be the 
colored calyx of the Fuchsia, or the green 
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calyx of the Evening Primrose; the pe- 

tals, also, are four incither case. Insome 

plants the order of the stamens are four, 

in a few instances half four, and in the 

Fuchsia, and many others, twice four; 

the stigma is more often four-lobed, and in one species of Fuchsia these lobes are so appa- 
rent, that it has in consequence, been named tetradactyla, or four-fingered. Where this 
kind of structure is present, the plants are said to be tetramerous, from the Greek tetra, 
which signifies four. Among exogenous plants, this tetramerous structure is not by any 
means so common as the pentamerous, in which the number five rules in some or all of 
the floral organs; while, on theother hand, among endogens, the parts are usually arrang- 
ed by threes. 

This Zauschneria has been for some time known and regarded as a desideratum for our 
gardens. It has lately been obtained from the California fields, by Mr. Hartweg, the col- 
lector for the Horticnltural Society of London, and proves to be, as was expected, a plant 
of considerable beauty, and therefore a very interesting and valuable addition to our col- 
lections. It is an herbaceous perennial, and quite hardy if planted in a situation where 
it is not exposed to much dampabout the roots inthe winter season. Its habit is branch- 
ing and bushy, and as it grows about three feet high, it forms, from its size, an object of 
some attraction, especially as the blossomsare of large size, and very numerously produc- 
ed. The stems are furnished with ovate leaves, which are slightly toothed on the margin, 
and attached without any intermediate stalk, or, as it called sessile. These stems become 





























PEACH TREES AT THE SOUTH. 
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much branched, and every one of the branches produces from the axils of the leaves to- 
wards its apex, one blossom, which assumes a nearly horizontal position, is about an inch 
and a half in length, and is of a bright scarlet color. The calyx is tubular, with a four- 
cleft apex, the sepals being rather narrow and sharp pointed, and the tube itself marked 
with four stout ribs; the corolla consists of four petals, which are universally heart-shap- 
ed, and spread out nearly or quite flat; the stamens, which are eight in number, and the 
stigma which is four lobed, are all red, and project considerably beyond the corolla. It 
will thus be seen, that although in many respects approaching near toa Fuchsia in ap- 
pearance, it is, in fact, very distinct from that, and all other flowers at present cultivated 
in our gardens, and will probably become highly prized as an ornamental species. 

Mr. Hartweg found it ‘‘in fields about Santa Cruz, in California,”’ from whence seeds 
were sent, and received in England, in May, 1847. Sown in May, the seeds produced 
plants which, though of perennial duration, blossomed by the month of September. Pro- 
bably when established, it will be found to produce its blossoms throughout the summer sea- 
son. 

The cultivation of this plant is stated in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, to 
be extremely simple. ‘‘ The plant grows freely in good garden soil, and is easily increas- 
ed by cuttings or seeds.’”? A warm dry situation would be the most likely to ensure 
success in its cultivation. 

[This pretty plant is quite hardy in our garden. Eb. Hort.] 


NORTHERN PEACH TREES AT THE SOUTH. 
BY EDWIN J. SCOTT, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tue following remarks on northern fruit trees, from a correspondent in South Carolina, 
deserve an insertion as a rejoinder to contrary statements from other experienced south- 
ern cultivators. The question is an interesting one, and can only be settled by more tes- 
timony, which we hope our southern readers will furnish. Ep. 

Dear Str—You have published one or two communications in the Horticulturist, from 
Mr. Harwell, of Mobile, stating that northern peach trees had entirely failed to bear in 
that vicinity for some years, and giving as the supposed reason, the strange fact that they 
bloomed a month or six weeks after the native trees, and that, consequently, the fruit 
was killed by late frosts in the spring. This writer seems to conclude that we ought 
to depend entirely on southern trees for fruit. 

Now, my experience has brought me to a different conclusion, and as there is beginning 
to be considerable interest felt among us in relation to the culture of fruit, it may not be 
amiss to give that experience, and thus prevent others from being misled by those, and 
similar publications. 

The wise remark of a wise man, that ‘a great deal may be said on both sides,”” seems 
particularly applicable in this case. 

I shall confine myself strictly to what has occurred within my own knowledge—deem- 
ing abstract reasoning on this point as worse than useless—it being always easy enough to 
find reasons for any fact when once it has been established. Long and learned disquisi- 
tions have been published, to show that, according to scientific principles, northern trees 
are unfitted by nature for a southern climate. That they will succeed in Columbia ( what- 
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ever thty may do in Mobile) I have proved beyond doubt, by repeated experiments with- 
in the last ten years. 

The first that I planted were purchased in 1842. As soon as they came into bearing, I 
was so pleased with the fruit as to order more. Finding them to do well, I have planted 
more or less every year since, budding and grafting from them as my leisure would allow, 
and selling thousands just as received from New Jersey. ‘ 

My trees have not failed to bear every year since they became old enough, although in 
some very unfavorable seasons the crop has not been large. But Columbia is so happily 
adapted to the production of peaches, that we rarely ever miss a crop—most generally 
having so many as to break down the trees, and diminish the size of the fruit. In this 
respect I see no difference between my northern and native trees. 

Last year, notwithstanding repeated thinnings, my northern and other trees nearly all 
broke with fruit, after having borne an abundant crop the year before; and yet this spring 
they were overloaded again, till the very severe weather of the 19th and 20th ult. thinned 
some of them out rather too much. Still there isa pretty fair crop left. 

Those persons to whom I have sold trees generally make the same complaint, viz: that 
they bear not too few, but too many. 

Since the appearance of Mr. HaARWELL’s piece in the Horticulturist last spring and this, 
I have paid particular attention to the flowering of my northern and native trees, without 
discovering any difference as to time, although they stand side by side. He says that in 
Mobile the peach trees from the north bloom about the first of April—some six weeks 
after those raised there. If they could be thus retarded here it would be their highest 
recommendation, for then the crop would not fail more than one year in twenty through- 
out the state—the late frosts here doing all the damage, and very seldom coming later 
than the 10th or 15th of April, which would correspond with the Ist in Mobile. My 
peaches when killed this year on the 19th of March, were about the size of a garden pea, 
having the remains of the flower wrapped around the fruit. They would have escaped 
of course, if they had not bloomed till the first or 15th of April. 

If we could have any assurance that trees from the north would always arrive in good 
condition, there would be no necessity for propagating them here, except certain choice 
kinds, of which we have several not known or cultivated by their nurserymen; for many 
of their peaches, especially the earlier varieties, are unsurpassed in quality, while the im- 
mense quantities produced in some of the northern and middle states for sale has reduced 
their prices very low. 

But there ig the risk of having unhealthy trees sent, of their drying out from bad pack- 
ing, ora long voyage, and still more of their freezing on the way. From these several 
causes many are lost every winter, and they are the only real objections to buying or 
planting northern trees. The foregoing remarks apply to peaches only. 

As to pear, plum, and cherry trees, we are dependent for the present almost altogether 
on the north, there being no choice varieties among us but what have been brought from 
abroad. Of course they can be propagated here, but it requires time. Out of Columbia I 
know of no one engaged in raising them for sale in the state. Epwin J. Scorr. 
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CRITIQUE ON THE MAY HORTICULTURIST. 


BY JEFFREYS. 


Brown Houses and Lightning Rods.—A man travelling in Yankee land, or ’York state, 
as he works into the suburbs of the cities, and through the villages, finds nothing more com- 
mon than pretending snuff colored houses—not ‘‘ rappee,’? which is a reasonably decent 
color, by the way—but of the genuine ‘‘ Maccaboy,’’ or over-burnt coffee color; and ten 
to one, the same thing bristling with lightning rods, like the bayonets in a stack of militia 
muskets on a ‘‘ training day.’’ I once counted no less than twelve of these useless things 
on one house and its attachments. ‘‘ If you want to burn your house,”’ said an old expe- 
rienced builder to me one day, ‘‘ put a lightning rod on to it, and you will succeed.” I 
believe in a majority of cases, a building is better without than with them, and more par- 
ticularly if there be high trees in the vicinity. 

As to the color of houses and out-buildings, there is no governing the ‘ fashion’’ that 
may prevail. Up to within ten years ago, white was the prevailing color of the good hou- 
ses. Yellow or straw color, was used somewhat; and for farm houses, anything short of 
a first class establishment, was either a Venitian Red or a Spanish Brown, if painted at 
all. But somebody—no matter who, made a dash out of rule; smeared a house or two 
with the vile pigment called ‘‘ Victoria Brown,” and since then it has been the color, par 
excellence, for everybody’s house, except now and then a man who had an idea of his own, 
and thought he knew better than to stain his house with the vile compound. I trust some 
of your readers will heed this article, and try to influence a better taste in his own neigh- 
borhood. 

The Victoria Regia.—It is a gratifying feature in American experiment, that where 
pains be taken, and a corresponding expense be indulged, our gardeners equal, if they do 
not excel, in the luxuriance of display, and the delicacy in flavor of their productions, the 
corresponding examples in England, the land of all perfection in developing the most success- 
ful results in almost everything which they, the English, undertake. Artificial heat and 
ventilation there supplies the advantages of sunshine and air to an otherwise over-loaded 
atmosphere of cloud and vapor, and the more gorgeous and luxuriant plants of the vegeta- 
ble world are exhibited in all their native grandeur and magnificence. Thus the English 
succeed in producing many articles of luxury to them, which our most negligent people 
often have in profusion in their ill-worked gardens. 

The journal—(for it is truly a journal—the stated accounts which Mr. Meeman has giv- 
en of the progress of this noble flower of Mr. Cope’s,) of the Victoria Regia under Ameri- 
can cultivation, is full of instruction to all interested in the progress of floriculture in the 
United States, and Mr. Core is entitled to the gratitude of every lover of this most agree- 
able branch of gardening, for his liberality and public spirit in introducing its cultivation 
among us. 

The Theory of Pruning.—Much good sense, and sound observation, is embodied in 
this article. Mr. Youne is a close observer, and talks like one who has given nice prac- 
tice to the development of his theory. Every fruit-grower should carefully examine this 
paper, and he cannot but receive benefit in its suggestions. 

Horticultural Notes from Michigan.—Mr. Apair has most opportunely opened a new 
country for our investigation—Michigan—a state from which your readers have not for a 
long time heard. One hundred and twenty-eight bushels of pears on a single tree, in one 
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season! Well, Detroit ‘‘ may walk up to the head.’? Why cannot Mr. Aparr get some 
of the soil analyzed, in which the luxuriant old pear trees grow, and see what it is com- 
posed of? It would be gratifying to our pomologists to know. Still the fact of the anti- 
quity of the trees, and their height and circumference, is not to be doubted any more than 
that they have always stood there, for all that any living man knows tothe contrary. And 
that the trees have been entirely neglected in their cultivation from infancy, is quite as 
probable—for who ever knew a French habitan, or Corcur du bois, as that distant coun- 
try was for two centuries inhabited with, to take care of any thing beyond his beaver 
traps or fishing tackle? 

When your new grafts on the old trees begin to bear, will you, Mr. Apatr, be so kind 
as to send to this paper, an account of the fruits produced. It will be an interesting sub- 
ject. May we not, now the ice is out of Detroit river, again hear from that favored re- 
gion? 

The Orange Pear once more.—When those two bellicose gentlemen get the Orange 
Pear controversy down to a tangible point, I may have a word to say about it. Meantime 
the world may learn something of the qualities which constitute a good table, and a good 
cooking fruit, as distinguished from each other; for now, I venture to say, not one in ten 
of our house-keepers, know the difference, although they have cooked fruit for fifty years 
of their lives, and will put one thing into the stew-pan, or the oven, as soon as they will 
the other, and wonder, in both the cooking and the taste, what should make the difference 
between them. These subjects should be better understood than they are. 

As to the excellence of the Porter Apple, Mr. ALLEN has not a whit over-rated it. The 
longer he tries it, the more confirmed will he be in its good qualities. 

Warming and Ventilating Houses.—Read this over and again, every one who is build- 
ing a house, and all who contemplate introducing stoves and warming apparatus of any 
kind, into those already occupied. No more important subject can occupy your atten- 
tion. 

Messina, a Country Seat on the Hudson.—I never passed up or down the Hudson on 
a pleasant day, and gazed on the magnificence of its scenery, and the grand old home- 
steads of its ancient land-holders, but I found myself mentally breaking into the soul- 
stirring lyric of Lord Byron, in Don Juan: 


© The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea ;”’ 


with the transposition of a word or two, so graphically does the description apply to these 
noble houses. Nor can Cu1Lpe Harowp’s glowing Rhapsody to the Rhine, exceed in truth 
what may as well be said of the scenery along the Hudson: 


“The castled crag of Drachentcls 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks that bear the vine, 
Aud hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine. 

* * * 
The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round.’ 


In fifty years from this, what river in the universe will equal the Hudson, in its features 
of mountain, wood, and park, and lawn, and house and water, every where scattered 
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along its borders, and each enjoying its own peculiar point of sightand beauty? And yet, 
most of the foreign tourists, who come here to make books about us and our country, 
cannot discover anything remarkable in the scenery of the Hudson ! 

Messina is a grand house,—dignified, rich, and spacious; worth a score of the modern 
Gothic and castellated gimcracks now getting to be so common, and built at a cost of 
double the money. I wish you had inserted the ground plan and in-door accommodation 
as well, and then we could get a full idea of its character. 

Apple tree Borers.—It is next to impossible to find the whereabouts of this destructive 
insect by inserting a wire into the tree, by reason of its tortuous track inside the bark. 
The worm does not go straight into the trunk from its entrance. Sometimes it will turn 
up, or down, and progressing half an inch or more, will turn and wind half way round it 
through the sap wood, and then work up or down again, as the case may be. There is 
no so effectual way as to take a sharp pointed jack-knife, and cut at once into the tree at 
its entrance, and follow the miscreant till you find him. It is sometimes a severe opera- 
tion to the tree, I confess, but not fatal, and far better than to permit him to continue his 
ravages, This is an effectual cure. The soap and tobacco may reach him, or it may not. 
As a wash, however, it is good for the tree; and if it hit the grub it will destroy him. I 
have sometimes followed him with my knife, for an inch or two, through a compact mass 
of borings, which he had left in his rear, in which no wire could penetrate. In fact you 
can be sure of nothing, short of a thorough search with the knife. JEFFREYS. 
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Rurat Arcuitecture; being « complete description of Farm-houses, Cottages, and out- 
buildings. By Lewis F. Atten. New-York: Saxton, 1 vol. 384 p.p. 12 mo. 


When a plain practical farmer undertakes to write a book on architecture, no one will ex- 
pect his book to smack of Virruvius or PALLADIO, any more than one would expect a 
good house painter to turn out VANDykes and Rapnaets. Accordingly, any one who 
looks for very correct and studied architecture in Mr. ALLEN’s excellent book will be dis- 
appointed—since not one of the buildings represented in the volume would bear criticism 
by the laws of beauty and proportion, which govern, or are supposed to govern, architec- 
ture as afine art. 

Having said this, we are bound to add that the author entirely disclaims being an ar- 
chitect, and begins his preface by an apology for ‘‘ attempting a work on a subject of 
which he is not a professional master, either in design or execution.” 

On the other hand, we take great pleasure in saying that Mr. ALLEN has not written a 
book like many books that are now inflicted upon the public, for either money or 
fame, but because he had something to say. If he is not an architect, he is a sagacious 
clear headed, American farmer, who knows, perhaps, better than most architects, 
what sort of comforts and conveniences farmers want—and how to get at such a house, 
and such barns and out-buildings as are really practicable, and adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of an American farmer’s life. Accordingly, every page is full of instruction 
for those of the farming class who are about building, and instruction not drawn from 
theory—but from actual experience—the experience of a man who lives, eats, drinks, and 
sleeps like a farmer, and who makes all about him fall into its right place, and obey that 
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master spirit which marks the difference between the chaos of the sluggard, and the order 
of the true husbandman. 

Very few persons live upon a farm five years, without wishing to build something, if it 
is only a piggery; but the misfortune of farmers as a class, has hitherto been, that for 
the most part they “‘ build as their fathers builded’’—they take no pains to see what any 
one with more knowledge or thought than themselves may have done; unlike mechanics 
and manufacturers they seek none of the new improvements, and consequently, but for 
Yankee plough makers, and inventors of all sorts, who wont let the farm escape them 
althogether, they echo the song of the fishes who heard the sermon of Saint ANTHONY: 

“ Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way.”’ 

Mr. ALLEN is none of this antideluvian race of farmers. He is for making the most of 
farmers and farming—looking upon it as the occupation of occupations, and its followers 
as men who ought live with less ostentation and moresubstantial comfort, than any other. 
Ilis remarks on this topic are all in the right spirit, and though not original with him, it 
is most gratifying to see by his utterance of them, the farming class and its wants vindi- 
cated by a champion from among themselves. We have always noticed that in this coun- 
try, any reform, to be salutary and progressive, must originate among the very men who 
are in need of it; and architects may publish designs for farm houses for centuries, if far- 
mers do not feel the need of any improvement; it is no better than preaching in English to 
our Rocky Mountain Indians. 

Hence, we look upon it as the great merit of Mr. ALLEN’s book, that it will cause in 
the farming class a desire for improvement, by placing before them plans of dwellings and 
farm buildings adapted to their wants, and by treating of these wants in a way that they 
can easily understand. Puta plain farmer in direct connection with an architect who 
considers high art as the first end of his artistic existence, and the two parties will most 
probably so completely misunderstand each other, as to do each other harm instead of 
good. And besides this, American farmers, as a class, are not in want of the aid of pro- 
fessional architects. Their homes would be quite spoiled to our own taste, if treated ac- 
cording to any severe rules of art. Weare most delighted with that farm house which is 
most simply and directly expressive of a comfortable, substantial, rural life—with little 
decorations except those of trees and vines, and characterised, inside and outside, by the 
simplest good taste, and most direct expression of harmony, with the simple natural life 
of the agriculturist in the midst of his fields. When we said that Mr. ALLEN’s book had 
very little architecture in it, we should not be understood to find fault with it on this ac- 
count. If farmers can, by means of such works as this, be led to think for themselves on 
the subject it treats of, and commence by raising their homes in the scale of comfort, utility 
and convenience, and the charm of looking like farmer’s houses, we shall feel confident that 
beauty of form and expression will speedily follow. 

The plans of farm-dwellings in this volume, are valuable mainly for the excellent com- 
mon sense they show, and the knowledge of the wants of the farmer’s every day life. 
We are confident that an hour’s study of them by any farmer about to build, will mate- 
rially change and improve all his crude notions, and put him in the way of contriving, 
with the aid of his carpenter, a very satisfactory home for himself. There is very little 
aim at either elegance or beauty in the interior arrangement—but for the most part the 
buildings do not demand it, and greater beauty of plan could not be achieved without 
a neglect of the more obvious and necessary attributes and conveniences demanded. All 
the minor conveniences of the farm-house, wood-house, wash-house, piggery, stables, &c., 
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have not only been well considered, but their arrangement is generally such as to command 
the greatest convenience and least loss of time and labor. The advantage of Mr. ALLEN’s 
plans for farm-houses, over most of those that have been published in the Agricultural 
Journals, is very striking. 

As regards the exterior of the designs, we are not so well satisfied. There is a want of 
substance in the construction of the verandas, gables, and eaves, that conveys a flimsy ap- 
pearance toa farm-house, which is quite contrary to the expression it should have. We very 
well know that the reason of this is that they are, for the most part, wooden buildings— 
and that cheapness leads our carpenters to build any thing of wood as light as possible. 
Having constructed several wooden buildings on a somewhat contrary principle—making 
all the thin lines twice as thick as usual, with the greatest improvement in appearance and 
expression, we cannot but feel that cheap carpentry will always have a tendency to de- 
grade the character of all our rural dwellings, so long as they are of wood. While wood 
is cheaper than brick or stone, of course we must submit to this state of things—and it 
is not, perhaps, unfitting to the still unsettled condition of our new country, that its first 
dwellings should be of wood. But we miss in all our wooden farm-houses, that substan- 
tial, solid, real look, that harmonizes so well both with rural life and pastoral scenery, 
and which is always felt on seeing farm-houses well built of honest solid stone or brick. 
Any one who has seen English farm-houses, or some of the best specimens in Pennsylva- 
nia, will at once understand what we mean.* It is the difference between froth and es- 
sence—between flimsy make-shift and genuine fact. But this is, (at least in the country) 
our wooden age, and Mr. ALLEN, as weil as the majority of us, must accept it as such, 
and build and live, for the time and generation, in wooden houses. But we would counsel 
the farmers who can afford it, to give their wooden houses some appearance of solidity. 
Let them thicken the eaves, make the veranda posts solid and heavy, and have no light 
fancy work—and so eschew all those ghostly scantling apparitions of dwellings that rise up 
under the saw and chisel of very cheap contracts all over the country. 

Mr. ALLEN touches upon every thing that relates to the inside and outside of the house 
or the farm, and if his straight forward, pithy remarks, will only be taken for their full 
value, by the wives and daughters of the class to which he belongs, we shall speedily look 
for anew and more healthy pulsation in the social heart of the masses of the people. 
Having been preaching the same kind of doctrine for some time past ourselves, we need 
not say that we most cordially agree withall our author says in the following remarks on 
** house and cottage furniture :’’ 

** House AnD CorraGe Furniture.—This is a subject so thoroughly discussed in the 
books, of late, that anything which may here be said, would avail but little, inasmuch as 
as our opinions might be looked upon as “‘ old-fashioned,”’ ‘‘ out of date,”? and ‘‘ of no 
account whatever,’’—for wonderfully modern notions in room-furnishing have crept into 
the farm house, as well as into town houses. Indeed, we confess to altogether ancient 
opinions in regard to househould furniture, and contend, that, with a few exceptions, 
** modern degeneracy”? has reached the utmost stretch of absurdity, in house-furnishing, 
to which the ingenuity of man can arrive. Fashions in furniture change about as often as 
the cut of a lady’s dress, or the shape of her bonnet, and pretty much from the same 
source, too—the fancy shops of Paré, once, in good old English, Paris, the capital city of 
France. A farmer, rich or poor, may spend half his annual income, every year of his 
life, in taking down old, and putting up new furniture, and be kept uncomfortable all the 


* The common prejudice against the old stone or brick houses, on account of their dampness, is of no moment in a 
house, the walls of which are firred off. 
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time; when, if he will, after a quiet, good tempered talk with his better half, agree with 
her upon the list of necessary articles to make them really comfortable ; and then a cata- 
logue of what shall comprise the Jucurious part of their furnishings, which, when provi- 
ded, they will fixedly make up their mind to keep, and be content with, they will remain 
entirely free from one great source of ‘‘ the ills which flesh is heir to.”’ 

‘*Tt is pleasant to see a young couple setting out in their housekeeping life, well provided 
with convenient and properly selected furniture, appropriate to all the uses of the family; 
and then to keep, and use it, and enjoy it, like contented, sensible people; adding to it, 
now and then, as its wear, or the increasing wants of their family may require. Old fa- 
miliar things, to which we have long been accustomed, and habituated, make up a round 
share of our actual enjoyment. A family addicted to constant change in their household 
furniture, attached to nothing, content with nothing, and looking with anxiety to the 
next change of fashion which shall introduce something new into the house, can take no 
sort of comfort, let their circumstances be ever so affluent. It is a kind of dissipation in 
which some otherwise worthy people are prone to indulge, but altogether pernicious in the 
indulgence. It detracts, also, from the apparent respectability of a family to find nothing 
old about them—as if they themselves were of yesterday, and newly dusted out of a 
modern shop-keeper’s stock in trade. The furniture of a house ought to look as though 
the family within it once had a grandfather—and as if old things had some veneration 
from those who had long enjoyed their service. 

‘* We are not about to dictate, of what fashion household furniture should be, when se- 
lected, any further than that of a plain, substantial, and commodious fashion, and that it 
should comport, so far as those requirements in it will admit, with the approved modes 
of the day. But we are free to say, that in these times the extreme of absurdity, and 
unfitness for wse is more the fashion than anything else. What so useless as the modern 
French chairs, standing on legs like pipe-stems, garote-ing your back like a rheumatism, 
and frail as the legs of a spider beneath you, as you sit init; and atribe of equally worth- 
less incumbrances, which absorb your money in their cost, and detract from your comfort, 
instead of adding to it, when you have got them; or a bedstead so high that you must 
have a ladder to climb into it, or so low as to scarcely keep you above the level of the 
floor, when lying on it. No; give us the substantial, the easy, the free, and enjoyable 
articles, and the rest may go to tickle the fancy of those who have a taste forthem. Nor 
do these flashy furnishings add to one’s rank in society, or to the good opinion of those 
whose consideration is most valuable. Look into the houses of those people who are the 
really substantial and worthy of the land. There will be found little of such frippery 
with them. Old furniture, well preserved, useful in everything, mark the well-ordered 
arrangement of their rooms, and give an air of quietude, of comfort, and of hospitality 
to their apartments. Children cling to such objects in after life, as heir-looms of affection 
and parental regard. 

‘Although we decline to give specific directions about what varieties of furniture should 
constitute the furnishings of a house, or to illustrate its style or fashion by drawings, and 
content ourselves with the single remark, that it should, in all cases, be strong, plain, and 
durable—no sham, nor ostentation about it—and such as is made for use ; mere trinkets 
stuck about the room, on center tables, in corners, or on the mantel-piece, are the foolish- 
est things imaginable. They are costly; they require a world of care, to keep them in 
condition; and then, with all this care, they are good for nothing, in any sensible use. 
We have frequently been into a country house, where we anticipated better things, and, 
on being introduced into the ‘‘ parlor,’’ actually found everything in the furniture line so 
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dainty and ‘ prinked up,” that we were afraid to sit down on the frail things stuck 
around by way of seats, for fear of breaking them; and everything about it looked so 
gingerly and inhospitable, that we felt an absolute relief when we could fairly get out of 
it, and take a place by the wide old fireplace, in the common living room, comfortably en- 
sconced in a good old easy, high-backed, split-bottomed chair—there was positive comfort 
in that, when in the ‘‘ parlor”? there was nothing but restraint and discomfort. No; 
leave all this vanity to town-folk, who have nothing better—or who, at least, think they 
have—to amuse themselves with: it has no fitness for a country dwelling, whatever. All 
this kind of frippery smacks of the boarding school, the pirouette, and the dancing mas- 
ter, and is out of character for the farm, or the sensible retirement of the country. 

‘** In connection with the subject of furniture, a remark may be made on the room ar- 
rangement of the house, which might, perhaps, have been more fittingly made when dis- 
cussing that subject, in the designs of our houses. Some people have a marvellous pro- 
pensity for introducing into their houses a @ suite of rooms, connected by wide folding- 
doors, which must always be opened into each other, furnished just alike, and devoted to 
extraordinary occasions; thus absolutely sinking the best rooms in the house, for display 
half a dozen times in the year, and at the sacrifice of the every day comfort of the family. 
This is nothing but a bastard taste, of the most worthless kind, introduced from the city 
—the propriety of which, for city life, need not here be discussed. The presence of such 
arrangement, in a country house, is fatal to everything like domestic enjoyment, and al- 
ways followed by great expense and inconvenience. No room, in any house, should be 
too good for occupation by the family themselves—not every day, and common place— 
but occupation at any and all times, when convenience or pleasure demand it. If a large 
room be required, let the single room itself be large; not sacrifice an extra room to the 
occasional extension of the choicer one, as in the use of folding-doors must be done. This 
‘* parlor”? may be better furnished—and so it should be—than any other room in the house. 
Its carpet should be not too good to tread, or stand upon, or for the children to roll and 
tumble upon, provided their shoes and clothes beclean. Let the happy little fellows roll and 
tumble on it, to their heart’s content, when their mother or elder sisters are with them— 
for it may be, perhaps, the most joyous, and most innocent pleasure of their lives, poor 
things! The hearth rug should be in keeping with the carpet, also, and no floor-cloth 
should be necessary to cover it, for fear of soiling; but everything free and easy, with a 
comfortable, inviting, hospitable look about it. 

‘* Go into the houses of our great men—such as live in the country—whom God made 
great, not money—and see how they live. We speak not of statesmen and politicians 
alone, but great merchants, great scholars, great divines, great mechanics, and all men 
who, in mind and attainments, are head and shoulders above their class in any of the 
walks of life, and you find no starch or flummery about them. We once went out to the 
country house—he lived there all the time for that matter—of a distinguished banker of 
one of our great cities, to dine, and spend the day with him. He had a small farm at- 
tached to his dwelling, where he kept his horses and cows, his pigs, and his poultry. He 
had a large, plain two-story cottage house, with a piazza running on three sides of it, 
from which a beautiful view of the neighboring city, and water, and land, was seen in 
nearly all directions. He was an educated man. His father had been a statesman of 
distinguished ability and station at home, and a diplomatist abroad, and himself educated 
in the highest circle of business, and of society. His wife, too, was the daughter of a 
distinguished city merchant, quite his equal in all the accomplishments of life. His own 
wealth was competent; he was the manager of millions of the wealth of others; and his 
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station in society was of the highest. Yet, with all this claim to pretension, his house 
did not cost him eight thousand dollars—and he built it by ‘‘ days-work,”’ too, so as tu 
have it faithfully done: and the furniture ix, it aside from library, paintings, and statuary, 
never cost him three thousand. Every room 11. it was a plain one, not more highly finish- 
ed than many a farmer’s house can afford. The furniture of every kind was plain, saving, 
perhaps, the old family plate, and such as he had added to it, which was all substantial 
and made for use. The younger children—and of these, younger and older, he had seve- 
ral—we found happy, healthy, cheerful, and frolicking on the carpets; and their worthy 
mother, in the plainest, yet altogether appropriate garb, was sitting among them, at her 
family sewing, and kindly welcomed us as we took our seats in front of the open, glowing 
fireplace. ‘* Why, sir,’? we exclaimed, rubbing our hands in the comfortable glow of 
warmth which the fire had given —for it was a cold December day—“‘ you are quite plain, 
as well as wonderfully comfortable, in your country house—quite different from your 
former city residence!’’ ‘‘ To be sure we are,’? was the reply; ‘‘ we stood it as long as 
we could, amid the starch and the gimcracks of —— street, where we rarely had a day 
to ourselves, and the children could never go into the streets but they must be tagged and 
tasselled, in their dress, into all sorts of discomfort, merely for the sake of appearance. 
So, after standing it as long as we could, my wife and I determined we would try the 
country, for a while, and see what we could make of it. We kept our town-house, into 
which we returned for a winter or two; but gave it up for a permanent residence here, 
with which we are perfectly content. We see here all the friends we want to see; we all 
enjoy ourselves, and the children are healthy and happy.’’? And this is but a specimen 
of thousands of families in the enjoyment of country life, including the families of men 
in the hishest station, and possessed of sufficient wealth. 

‘‘ Why, then, should the farmer ape the fashion, and the frivolity of the butterflies of 
town life, or permit his family to do it? It is the sheerest possible folly in him to do so. 
Yet, it is a folly into which many are imperceptibly gliding, and which, if not reformed, 
will ultimately lead to great discomfort to themselves, and ruin to their families. Let 
thoughtless people do as they choose. Pay no attention to their extravagance; but watch 
them for a dozen years, and see how they come out in their fashionable career; and ob- 
serve the fate of their families, as they get ‘‘ established” in the like kind of life. He 
who keeps aloof from such temptation, will then have no cause to regret that he has main- 
tained his own steady course of living, and taught his sons and daughters that a due at- 
tention to their own comfort, with economical habits in everything relating to house-keep- 
ing, will be to their lasting benefit in future.”’ 

Another point in which we join hands entirely with the author, is his dislike of close 
stoves, which seem to havecrept into farmer’s houses, even of the best description, to steal 
away both health and cheerfulness from the family circle. We have but little respect for 
those housewives or their daughters, who tell us it ‘‘ is so much less trouble’’ to use a 
close stove, when we know that this grudgery of trouble lays the foundation of innume- 
rable diseases, and costs ten times its value in doctor’s bills. Though we observe that in 
compliance with the building fashion of the day, Mr. ALLEN has omitted all open fire-pla- 
ces in his bed-rooms, and only shown flues for stove-pipes, he protests against the stove 
poison in the following frank and straight forward manner: 

‘* The general introduction of cooking stoves, and other stoves and apparatus for warm- 
ing houses, within the last twenty years, which we acknowledge to be a great acquisition 
in comfort as well as in convenience and economy, has been carried to an extreme, not 
only in shutting up and shutting out the time honored open fireplace and its broad hearth- 
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stone, with their hallowed associations, but also in prejudice to the health of those who 
so indiscriminately use them, regardless of other arrangements which ought to go with 
them. A farm house should never be built without anample, open fireplace inits kitchen, 
and other principally occupied rooms; and in all rooms where stoves are placed, and fires 
are daily required, the open Franklin should take place of the close or air-tigu. stove, un- 
less extraordinary ventilation to such rooms be adopted also. The great charm of the 
farmer’s winter evening is the open fireside, with its cheerful blaze and glowing embers; 
not wastefully expended, but giving out that genial warmth and comfort which, to those 
who are accustomed to its enjoyment, is a pleasure not made up by any invention what- 
ever; and although the cooking stove or range be required—which, in addition to the fire- 
place, we would always recommend, to lighten female labor—it can be so arranged as not 
to interfere with the enjoyment or convenience of the open fire.’’ 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the latter half, in which all the out-build- 
ings of the farm—bee-house, piggery, poultry-houses, dairy buildings—as well as domes- 
tic animals of all kinds, are briefly and practically treated of. Here Mr. ALLEN is com- 
pletely at home, and his remarks will be texts for those who are beginners in those mat- 





ters. 


Altogether, we look upon his volume as one of the most valuable contributions to the 
country library yet made by an American farmer. 


It is a good harbinger of that general 


enlightenment of our great industrial class, that we so fully believe to await the American 


agriculturists. 


Forrign oul Piisrellancons Hotices. 


Liquip Manure.—There is nothing in the 
able Report of the Board of Health, of more 
horticultural importance than the evidence col- 
lected on the mode of applying liquid manure. 
Not that it contains anything new upon the sub- 
ject, but because what it does contain is well 


put, and ably illustrated. Our own columns 
bear ample testimony to the difficulty of im- 
pressing upon the minds of gardeners the ex- 
treme importance of employing such fluids in a 
state of great dilution; for, notwithstanding our 
repeated warnings, and the wise practice of their 
neighbors, men are still to be found so unintel- 
ligent as to insist upon using strong liquid ma- 
nure. ‘*‘ How strong may I make it?” says one 
correspondent. ‘‘Of what use is it if it be weak?” 
writes another. ‘‘ Why can’t I put on plenty at 
once, instead of being always at it?” demands 
a third. In vain we advise, in vain point out 
reasons; we find the same class of questions in- 
cessantly repeated. Let us hope that the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Report before us will 
assist in dispersing the mistiness which still ho- 
vers over some portions of the horticultural 
mind: 

‘* Sir Josepn Paxton collects at Chatsworth 
the manure water from water-closets, horse- 
dung linings, and various other sources, into 
large covered tanks; the waste also from a small 
bath is emptied into one of these, by which 
means the solution becomes very thin. The li- 


quid so collected passes almost immediately in- 
to a state of incipient or partial decomposition, 
and thus becomes fit for the food of vegetation ; 
when drawn off for use, it is always greatly di- 
luted with water, and never supplied except 
when the plants are ina state of activity and 
growth ; otherwise he considers the effects 
would in many cases be prejudicial, rather than 
otherwise. It is used by him liberally to vine 
borders, peach trees, melons, cucumbers, pines 
and other fruits, with the most powerful and sa- 
tisfactory results; in fact, the use of plant food 
in a liquid state, if properly prepared and ad. 
ministered , supersedes in a great degree, the ne- 
cessity for manure in a solid form ; and the pro- 
duce in favor of the liquid greatly preponde- 
rates, being both larger in quantity and weight, 
richer in color, and superior in flavor. 

‘* These advantages, however, could not be 
secured with certainty, unless the solution were 
so prepared as to suit the habits and require- 
ments of the various plants to which it is sup- 
plied. This preparation is of two kinds:—first, 
by diluting the liquid sufficiently with water to 
prevent the spongioles of roots becoming glut- 
ted with too great a supply of food; and, sec- 
ondly, rendering it of a proper temperature by 
the addition of hot water. Pines require the 
liquid at about a heat of 80° Fahr., and other 
plants in proportion ; fruit trees, and other open. 
air products, however, do not necessarily re» 
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quire the addition of hot water to the same ex- 
tent as in-door produce, but are, notwithstand- 
ing, much benefitted by receiving it in a mode- 
rately warm state. Wherever a steam engine 
is employed, Sir JosepH Paxron’s practice of 
artificially warming the liquid manure, might 
be easily adopted, by allowing some of the waste 
steam to blow through the tank or pipe. Ex- 
perience has, however, amply shown, that for 
ordinary crops, sewerage in its usual state isthe 
most valuable manure that has yet been intro- 
duced. 

‘¢ By attention chiefly to the proper adminis- 
tration of liquid food. and other suitable appli- 
ances, the Pine-apple, a plant formerly consi- 
dered of so slow a growth as to require three 
years before it could produce full sized fruit, 
has, by Sir JoserH, been so hastened in its 
growth, as to yield, within an average of fifteen 
months, a far greater supply of finer fruit than 
was formerly produced by three years’ expense 
and labor. From every day’s experience, an 
instance or two out of a multitude might be ci- 
ted by way of illustrating that even a much 
shorter period than fifteen months, is not unfre- 
quently sufficient to accomplish all that could 
be desired. An ordinary sucker of a Provi- 
dence Pine was detached from the old stock 
during the month of March, and was planted 
out in a prepared bed of soilin a pit, and inthe 
following August it produced a ripe, well-grown 
fruit, weighing 8 lbs. Two suckers, also, of a 


Cayenne Pine were separated and planted out 
in April, and in the following September one 
of them produced a fruit weighing 7} pounds, 


and the other one 8 pounds. A large pit of 
Cayenne suckers of various sizes, were planted 
out in a pit last spring, and in the autumn, the 
fruit, when ripened, gave an average of one 
pound in weight, for every month the plants had 
grown. These were not isolated or extraordi- 
nary instances of early production, but the com- 
mon and natural result of this system of culture, 
which stimulates to extraordinary growth, and 
the most perfect development. The effects of 
liquid manure, when applied to the roots of 
vines in pots, and on rafters, and to cucumbers 
and melons, are equally apparent; the leaves 
assume arich deep color, become large and 
spreading, the growth is rapid and healthy, and 
the produce is invariably fine, plump, and be- 
comes quickly matured.” 

In all this statement there is nothing except 
what every intelligent gardener can confirm; 
especially those parts printed in italics. The 
whole art of liquid manuring, is, in fact, com- 
prehended in the foregoing extract. 

Let the manure be extremely weak ; it is idle 
to ask how weak; liquid manure owes its value 
to matters that may be applied with considera- 
ble Jatitude; for they are not absolute poisons, 
like arsenic and corrosive sublimate, but only 
dangerous when in astate of concentration. 
Gas water illustrates this sufficiently well; pour 
it over a plant in the caustic state in which it 
comes from gas works, and it takes off every 
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leaf, if nothing worse ensues. Mix it with half 
water—still it burns; double the quantity once 
more—it may still burn, or discolor foliage 
somewhat; and if it does not, much of what 
falls upon a plant is necessarily lost. But add 
a tumbler of gas-water toa bucket full of pure 
water, no injury whatever ensues ; add two tum- 
bles full, and still the effect is salubrious, not 
injurious. Hence it appears to be immaterial 
whether the proportion is the hundredth or the 
two hundredth of the fertilising material. Ma- 
nuring is, in fact, a rude operation in which con- 
siderable latitude is allowable. The danger of 
error lies on the side of strength, not of weak- 
ness. To use liquid manure very weak, and 
very often, is, in fact, to imitate nature, than 
whom we cannot take a safer guide. This is 
shown by the carbonate of ammonia carried to 
plants in rain, which is not understood to con- 
tain, under ordinary circumstances, more than 
one grain of ammonia in one pound of water ; 
so that in order to form a liquid manure of the 
strength of rain water, one pound of the carbo- 
nate of ammonia would have to be diluted with 
about 7,000 pounds weight of water, or more 
than three tons. Let us not be misunderstood, 
We do not mean to say that any such dilution 
as this is absolutely necessary ; we only point to 
the very significant fact, that in the operations 
of nature, dilution is enormously beyond what 
cultivators usually dream of. 

Let such manure be applied only when plants 
are in a growing state. In addition to Sir Jo- 
sEPH PaxtTon’s evidence, and to the general no- 
toriety of this rule, may be usefully added a 
statement made by Mr. Mircne yt, Lord Exirs- 
MERE’s gardener, and quoted by the Board of 
Health. This experienced cultivator says— 

‘ That he has never seen any manure produce 
so good a crop of strawberries as the liquid (i. 
e. town or sewer manure,) has this year done 
at the Worsley Hall gardens. Manure, he adds, 
‘ often causes a crop of strawberries to be lost, 
by forcing the growth of leaves. Liquid may 
be applied just when the plants are forming 
their flower buds,and the strength of the manure 
is spent in producing fruit, not leaves. When 
the plants were bearing, it could be seen toa 
plant how far the irrigation had extended.” 

Indeed, it should be ovious, that since liquid 
manure owes its value to its being in the state in 
which plants can immediately consume it, to 
administer it when they are incapable of con- 
suming it, that is to say, when they are not 
growing, is most absurd. This is, however, a 
point concerning which more requires to be said 
than we can to day find room for. Lind/ey— 
Gard. Chronicle. 

Cuinesk PLants.—At last the mystery of the 
YELLow Came Ltt is solved, and we may final- 
ly make up our minds that De Canpotte’s 
theory of colors is valueless. It was an inge- 
nious idea to divide all plants between one or 
the other of two series; the xanthic, or yellow 
species, never passing into blues; and the cy- 
anic or blue species never passing into yellow. 
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But the exceptions prove too many for the rule; 
and we must not be startled at a blue dablia, 
although the Dahlia is xanthic, since we have a 
yellow Camellia, although the Camellia is cyanic. 
Mr. Forruns, in his very instructive work on 
the tea countries of China, just published, saw 
this remarkable variety, of which he gives the 
following account; 

‘*Those who have read my ‘ Wanderings in 
China’ may remember a story I told of my en- 
deavors to find a yellow Camellia,—how I of- 
fered five dollars for one—how a Chinaman soon 
found two instead of one—and -how he got the 
money and I got taken in. 

«In one of these nurseries, however, I found 
a yellow Camellia, and it was in bloom when I 
bought. it. It is certainly a most curious plant, 
although not very handsome. The flowers be- 
long to the Anemone or Warratah class; the 
outer petals are of a French white, and the in- 
ner ones are of a primrose yellow. It appears 
to be a very distinct species in foliage, and may 
probably turn out more hardy than any of its 
race.” 

To all lovers of horticulture, the work from 
which this is an extract, is indispensable, for it 


abounds in interesting details respecting, not | 


merely the novelties met with by the enterpris- 
ing traveller, but many of the now common fa- 
vorites in our gardens. The passages which re- 
late to some of them cannot be bronght too 
soon under the notice of our readers. 

Ofthe Funereal Cypress he gives the follow- 
ing account; 

‘¢ The most beautiful tree found in this dis- 
trict isa species of weeping Cypress, which I 
had never met with in any other part of China, 
and which was quite new tome. It was during 
one of my daily rambles that I saw the first 
specimen. About half a mile distant from 
where I was, I observed a noble looking Fir tree, 
about 60 feet in height, having a stem asstraight 
as the Norfolk Island Pine, and weeping branch- 
es like the Willow of St. Helena. Its branches 
grew at first at right angles to the main stem, 
then described a graceful curve upwards, and 
bent again at their points. From these main 
branches others long and slender hung down 
perpendicularly, and gave the whole tree a 
weeping and graceful form, It reminded me 
of some of those large and gorgeouschandeliers, 
sometimes scen in theatres and public halls in 
Europe.” 

The gardeners at Shanghae seem to set an 
example of skill which some of our own people 
would do well to imitate. In the midst of win- 
ter, in as bad a climate as that of London, the 
flower shops were gaily filled: 

‘*T was not previously aware that the practice 
of forcing flowers was common in China. Many 
plants of Magnolia purpurea were in full flower ; 
as were also many kinds of double-blossomed 
Peaches, the pretty little Prunus sinensis alba, 
and a variety of Camellias. But what struck 
me as most remarkable was the facility with 
which the Moutan Peony had been brought 
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into full bloom. Several varieties of this plant 
were in full flower; and at this season of the 
year, when everything out of doors was cold 
and dreary, they hada most lively effect. Their 
blooms were tied up, to keep them from ex- 
panding too rapidly. All these things had been 
brought from the celebrated city of Soo-chow- 
foo, the great emporium of Chinese fashion and 


| luxury. 


“It may be thought that the Chinese have 
glass houses, hot water pipes, and all those fine 
things which assist gardeners and amateurs in 
Europe. Nothing of the kind; they do all 
these things in their houses and sheds, with com- 
mon charcoal fires, and a quantity of straw 
to stop up the crevices in the doors and win- 
dows. 

** At this season of the year the ‘ Kum-quat’ 
(Citrus japonica,) which is extensively grown 
in pots, is literally covered with its small, oval, 
orange colored fruit. This as well as various 
other species of the orange is mixed with the 
forced flowers, and together produce an excel- 
lent effect. 1 think if the ‘ Kum-quat’ was bet- 
ter known at home it would be highly prized 
fur decorative purposes during the winter 
months. It is much more hardy than any other 
of its tribe; it produces its flowers and fruit in 
great abundance, and it would doubtless prove 
a plant of easy cultivation. In order, however, 


| to succeed with it as well as the Chinese do, one 


little fact should be kept in view, namely, that 
all the plants of the Orange tribe which bear 
fruit in a small state are grafted.” 

Of the management of the Chrysanthemum 
we have excellent practical details: 

** The method of cultivating the Chrysanthe- 
mum in China is as follows;—Cnttings are struck 
every year from the young shoots, in the same 
manner as we do in England. When they are 
rooted they are potted off at once into the pots 
in which they are to grow and bloom; that is, 
they are grown upon what would be called by 
our gardeners ‘ the one shift system.’ 

“The soil used in potting is of a very rich 
description. About Canton it is generally ob- 
tained, in the first instance, from the bottom of 
lakes or ponds, where the Nelumbium or Wa- 
ter Lily grows. It is then laid up to dry and 
pulverise for some months, when it is mixed 
with old night-soil taken from the manure-tanks 
found in every garden. A heap of this kind, 
after being laid up for some time and frequently 
turned over, is in a fit state for potting the Chry- 
santhemum. Manure water, taken also from 
the tanks, is liberally supplied during the grow- 
ing season, and its effects are visible in luxuriant 
dark-green leaves which cover the plants. 

**In forming the plants into nice compact 
bushes, which, with due deference to Chinese 
taste, I think much prettier than animals and 
‘seven-storied pagodas,’ their system is as fol- 
lows: The plants are trained eachgrith a single 
stem; this is forced to send out numerous la- 
terals near its base, and these are tied down in 
a neat and regular manner with strings of silk, 














thread. By having the plants clothed with 
branches in this way, and by keeping the leaves 
in a green and healthy state, the specimens never 
have that bare and broom-headed appearance 
which they often present in England when they 
are taken into the green-house in winter. 

‘** About Shanghae and Ning-po the Chrysan- 
themum is still better managed than it is near 
Canton; but the success which attends it may 
be attributed, partly at least, to the more fa- 
vorable nature of the climate, the plant being 
indigenous to the central or more northern parts 
of the empire. The system of cultivation is 
nearly the same—the main points attended to 
being those which have been noticed, namely, 
choosing a rich soil, planting at once into large 
pots, training to a single stem, and inducing it 
to send out numerous laterals, and giving libe- 
ral supplies of manure water during the growing 
season. The Chinese are fond of having very 
large blooms, and, in order to obtain these, they 
generally pick off all the small flower buds.” 

Here is a graphic description of a Cryptome- 
ria, from which we may judge what it ought to 
become among ourselves:— 

‘* Never in my life had I seen such a view as 
this, so grand. so sublime. High ranges of 
mountains were towering on my right and on 
my left, while before me. as far as the eye could 
reach, the whole country seemed broken up in- 
to mountains and hills of all heights, with peaks 
of every form. 


While gazing with wonder and admiration on 
the scene, my attention was arrested by a soli- 
tary Pine tree of great size, standing about a 


hundred yards from the gateway. No other 
trees of any size were near it. Its solitary posi- 
tion near the pass, and its great height and 
beautiful symmetry, made it appear a most 
striking object. ‘ What could it be? was it new, 
or did we already possess itin England?’ I 
must confess that for a few seconds I had 
eyes for nothing else. Chairs, coolies, and 
mountains were all forgotten, and I believe, had 
the guard of Celestials attempted to prevent me 
from going into Fokien, the only boon I should 
asked at their hands would have been to be al- 
lowed to go and inspect this noble Pine. 

The Chinese guard, however, had not the 
slightest intention of interfering with my move- 
ments, and, as the tree was on the roadside, I 
soon came up to it, and found it to be the Japan 
Cedar (Cryptomeria japonica,) a tree which I 
had already introduced into England, and which, 
even in a young state, had been greatly admired 
there. I had never before seen such a noble 
specimen, and, although I would rather it had 
been something new, I yet felt proud of having 
been the means of introducing into Europe a 
tree of such size, symmetry, and beauty. It 
was at least 120 feet in height,—it might be 
much more.—as straight as a larch, and had its 
lower branehes drooping to the ground. Ithad 
not been ‘lopped,’ like other Chinese trees, and 
was evidently preserved with great care My 
Chinamen looked upon it with great admiration, 
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and informed me it was the only specimen of the 
kind in this part of the country, and that it had 
been planted by some former emperor when he 
crossed the mountains.” 

Cunninghamia lanceolata would seem to be 
a much finer thing than in this country it is be- 
lieved to be: 

‘* The sides of the mountains here were cloth- 
ed with dense woods of the lance-leaved Pine 
(Cunninghamia lanceolata.) This was the first 
time I had seen this Fir tree of sufficient size 
to render it of value for its timber. Many of 
the specimens were at least 80 feet in height, 
and perfectly straight. There was a richness 
too in the appearance of its foliage which I had 
never seen before; sometimes it was of a deep 
green color, while at others it was of a bluish 
tint. There are, doubtless, many varieties of 
this tree amongst these hills.” 

But we must close our extracts from Mr. 
Fortvnr’s book. Upon the main object of it, 
namely, the character of the Tea countries of 
China, and the Tea plantations of India, and 
upon the able manner in which the author exe- 
cuted a delicate and somewhat dangerous task, 
we shall have something to say next week.— 
Gard. Chronicle. 


RHAPSODIES ABOUT RosEs.— 
Old England’s emblem is the Rose ; 
There is no other flower 
With half the graces that adorn 
This beauty of the bower! 
And England’s daughters are as fair 
As any bud that blows! 
What son of hers that hath not loved 
Some honny English Rose! 
I blush, almost as deep a crimson as ‘ Geant 
des Batailles, H. P.,” when I confess that for 
a quarter of a century I walked ‘‘ this goodly 
frame, the earth,” with about as much appre- 
ciation of the beauties of Flora as a hippopota- 
mus. If in childhood I had some respect for 
the Cowslip, it was only in anticipation of its 
sparkling wine; and no sooner was I promoted 
to port, than I coldly abandoned my former 
friend to its graminivorous synonyme. Pomona 
was the goddess of my youth: and the sacrifices 
which I made unto her (upon the altar of our 
family medicine chest) were greatindeed. ‘‘ O 
dura puerorum ilia!” it makes me shudder to 
recall how I cranched those huge green Goose- 
berries! Mine early manhood brought no change, 
though oft I gave my guineas for bouquets; 
and, when there was a show at Chiswick, wore 
raiment which defied the showers, and laughed 
expense to scorn. There might have been, so 
beautiful was my apparel. a special prize for 
‘‘gent’s best primrose kids,” and a Banksian 
medal, as big as a warming pan, for the neatest, 
glossiest pair of patent morning boots! ‘ Ac. 
coutred as I was,” have I many a time strolled 
through those tented gardens. and never (for I 
will make a clean breast of it) never looked at 
a flower. Those Pinks, Carnations, Roses, and 
Tulips. which require the protection of a bon- 
net, monopolised my admiring gaze, until I 
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sought for ‘‘ Heartsease” within my breast, but 
found, (oh, dash my “ Bachelor’s Buttons!’’) 
nothing but ‘' Love-Lies-Bleeding!” ‘‘ Have 
you seen the beautiful Polly-Anthus?” I was 
asked one day by a friend. ‘‘ No,” I replied, 
‘do point her out; and may I beg you to in- 
troduce me?” Of course, he never forgot it, 
and had great subsequent fun at my expense in 
inquiring ‘ if I wished an introduction to Mary- 
Gold, or Hannah-Gallis, or Miss-Embryanthe- 
mum, or John-Quil, or Bill-Bergia.” * * 
Thus “ sans eyes, sans nose,” (floriculturally) 
did I misspend five-and-twenty years. Then I 
was converted, and thus, one evening,— 

“*'T was in the prime of summer time, 

An evening calm and cool,” 
I wandered to my favorite garden chair, with a 
cigar de la premiere qualite, to digest my din- 
ner and the last new novel. There was, I re- 
member in both, a considerable proportion of 
calf’s head ; and altogether, having left Oxford, 
and not being particularly in love at the time, 
I felt, what the author of the novel aforesaid 
would term, ‘ triste” and ‘“ ennuie,” doubtful 
of the veracity of the poet who wrote about 
‘* Home, sweet home,” and, like Goldsmith’s 
‘¢ Traveller ,”— 

“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.”’ 





In such a mood, and resting my eyes for a mo- 
ment from the wearisome trash, so liberally ad- 
ministered to the public at half-a-guinea a vo- 
lume, something flashed before them, and J] saw 
—-A Rose! It glowed with such an intensity 
of vivid crimson; it shot such sparks of fire 
from its brilliantly scarlet centre, that I believe 
it was a special missionary from Flora, and that 
such a bloom of Rose ‘‘ D’Aguesseau, ‘Gallica,” 
was never seen before nor since. Away went 
the cigar, and the still more weedy novel, and 
I stooped over the flower with all the love and 
enthusiasm of a neophyte. Mr. Vincent Cramm- 
les could not have felt more admiration when he 
first saw the future Mrs. C., as ‘* she stood up- 
on her head on the butt- end of a spear, sur. 
rounded by blazing fireworks!” * * 

But, seriously, and passing “from gay to grave, 
from lively to severe,” I count that hour among 
the happiest of my life, for I date therefrom so 
many of its purest pleasures; and then first I 
experienced that indescribable but intense feel- 
ing of reverential joy, which the true florist 
knows when he ‘ looks through nature up to 
nature’s God,” and ‘admiring, cannot but 
adore.” * * * The next evening found m@ 
seated as before, but my book was ‘ Rivers on 
the Rose.” S. R. H—Gard. Chronicle. 
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Kiosques on Summer Hovses.--(See F rontis- 
piece.) —Having given in other numbers, sketch- 
es of summer houses, or covered garden seats, 
in rustic work—as the least expensive and most 
appropriate for the majority of situations, where 
such structures are needed in grounds, we pre- 
sent in our Frontispiece this month, a couple of 
sketches of Kiosques, from oriental gardens. 
Inthe warm climates of the East, the delight 
of gardens seems to be enjoyed more by looking 
at them from summer houses, than rambling 
about in them, and examing them in detail. 
Accordingly there is a great deal of fancy and 
considerable taste exercised in the East in these 
buildings—usually of wood, built in light and 
pleasing forms. The roof may be covered with 
canvass, stretched over a wooden frame; when 
well painted, this forms the most durable cover- 
ing. Its surface being smoother than one of 
wood, it may be made ornamental by being 
prettily tinted in subdued and delicate shades. 
Summer houses, in a somewhat finished and 
elaborate style, like these, are better suited for 


where there isa considerable degree of finish 
and keeping, than rustic arbors and summer 
houses. In long walks, structures of this kind 
afford more agreeable resting places, and, when 
erected in any fine points of view, they serve 
the double purpose of calling the attention to 
the best position for seeing it, and affording 
shade and rest while enjoying the out-stretched 
landscape. In all buildings of this kind, the 
design should be rather simple than complex, 
and the roof-outline is one which should receive 
most attention—particularly if the building is 
seen from any distance. These two sketches 
of oriental kiosques, may serve as useful hints 
to our readers, about constructing such decora- 
tions in their grounds. 


Seepuine Forricn Grare.—We received on 
the 12th of June, in excellent order, from Jony 
Fisk Auten, Esq., of Salem, Mass., some fine 
samples of forced grapes, and among the rest a 
new seedling originated by him. This seedling, 
a cross between the Grizzly Frontignan and the 


the more ornate grounds of acountry residence, | Verdelto, is very rich in flavor, resembling 
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most nearly the Grizzly Frontignan—but quite 
distinct from that variety. The cluster is not 
large—but compact and well formed—the ber- 
ries round, of medium size, white, tinged with 
gray-rose. Its fine flavor will be appreciated by 
those who like the Muscat flavor, and if this new 
sort, which has not yet been fairly tested, ful- 
fills the promise it holds out, it will, we think, 
be found a decided acquisition for the vinery. 
The Black Hamburghs which accompanied 


the above, were very finely colored, and of the 
finest possible flavor. 


Green Crops as Manure.—We believe the 
majority of agricultural writers agree upon the 
advantage of ploughing-in green crops as ma- 
nure on exhausted lands, and it has long been 
practiced as one of the cheapest and best modes, 
under given circumstances, of accomplishing that 

esult. 

We have been nota little surprised, there- 
fore, to find inan agricultural address delivered 
by Mr. Gowan, of Mt. Airy, near Philadelphia, 
such views as the following: 


‘* There is another remark, however it may 
conflict with pre-conceived opinion, or establish- 
ed usage, which a sense of duty compels me to 
make; and that is, of all the time-wasting, land- 
cheating practices, none is more to be deprecat- 
ed than that of turning-in green crops, asa 


succedaneum for manure. In whatever place 
this is practiced, however strong the land may 
be at the start, the system, if persevered in, 
must inevitably bring the land, its owners, and 
the country, into a state of poverty. No good 
husbandman would think of pursuing such a 
course. Think of the time lost in preparing the 
ground for a crop, seeding it, and then, instead 
of allowing it to mature, to be gathered to the 
barn, ploughing it under, to serve as manure to 
the land on which it was raised. Manure, in- 
deed! To call the acidulated water, which the 
decomposition of partly grown clover, buck- 
wheat, &c., produces, manure, would be a mis- 
nomer—the calling ofa thing by the wrong name. 
* * ¢* If the turning-in, year after year, 
scant crops of clover and the like, be persisted 
in, the land so treated must, in a brief period, 
become not only destitute of vegetable mold, 
but of every other organic ingredient necessary 
to fertility.” 

If Mr. Gowan goes on at this rate, he will de- 
monstrate that there is no warmth begotten by 
sunshine! Does Mr. G. happen to have heard 
that one of the premium farms in the state of 
New-York—that of Mr. D. D. T. Mors, of 


Watervliet—185 acres, was purchased by Mr. 
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M. five years ago, and was, according to the af- 
fidavits made to the society, so poor at that 
time, that the only crop Mr. M. could then raise 
on it was white beans, and that without capital, 
and simply by good management, Mr. M. has 
not only brought this farm to the highest condi- 
tion, but made it producea net profit of $2.678 
per year. How was this poor worn-out farm 
restored? We give Mr. More’s own words: 
‘‘T found the best mode of improving my land 
was by ploughing under green clover, the 
growth of the clover being aided by a liberal 
application of plaster—say 250 Ibs. to the acre.” 

Having had a glimpse of Mr. More’s farm, 
and being able to certify from that glimpse, that 
he is a master farmer, and no quack, we com- 
mend his practice to Mr. Gowan, confident that 
Mr. More’s practice, well understood and prac. 
ticed by American “ skinners,” would fill their 
pockets with * yellow boys,” rather than their 
soil with “ acidulated water.” 


British QveEN StRAWBERRIFS.—Much the 
finest flavored and most beautiful large straw- 
berries, that we have seen grownin this country, 
are some of this variety, raised this season by 
our neighbor, Dr. Hurt of Newburgh. The 
color is darker, and they appear to have 
attained a perfection of quality never reached 
in England—where this superb sort is so justly 
popular. The crop is also one that would satis- 
fy Mr. Loncworrs—much as he has abused 
the staminates for their barrenness. We will 
give some account of Dr. Hutu’s culture of this 
delicious amateur’s variety in our next. 


GoosEBERRIES WITH TAN-BARK.—Dear Sir: 
You have said much about the benefits of cover- 
ing strawberry beds with tan-bark. I have 
made an experiment with mulching gooseberry 
beds with the same substance, and so far as one 
year’s experience is worth anything, I am well 
satisfied with it. The great difficulty with the 
gooseberry here, seems to be with the heat and 
want of moisture. My bushes are planted in 
quarters 34 feet apart each way—trained to 
single stems. I have hitherto lost quite half 
the crop by mildew. Early last November, af- 
ter pruning the plants and dressing the borders 
—digging in plenty of stable manure, I hauled 
several loads of tan with my team, and spread 
it, uniformly, all over the bed, 6 inches thick. 
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There it remained all winter, and still remains. 
The foliage of the bushes is more healthy than 
I ever saw it before—the fruit is almost entirely 
clear and very large and promising. If this is 
worth publishing, it is at your service. 4. C. 
New-York, June 10, 1852. 


Pear Biicut.—Mr. Egnst’s views (given in 
another part of this number,) and our own, on 
the subject of pear blight, are substantially the 
same,‘and we therefore look to Prof. TurNeR 
for further proofs of the insect origin of the 
disease. Any one who will compare the health 
and hardiness of the pear tree on the eastern 
shore of Maryland—where the climate is ex- 
tremely uniform as compared with the western 
states, will find satisfactory reasons for the great 
prevalence of blight at the west—a country with 
over fertile soil and the greatest extremes of 
temperature. 

Our own opinion, expressed before, is that 
the pear tree will never be thoroughly ac- 
climated in the west, tilla race of seedlings 
is originated in the valley of the Mississippi— 
which seedlings, by the very circumstance of 
their origin, are as much better adapted to those 
rich bottoms and prairies as the Hoosiers and 
Buckeyes are better adapted than Yorkshire- 
men or the natives of Bordeaux. 


Sate or Fine Bioopep Catrre—On refer- 
ring to our advertising colums, our readers will 
observe that Mr. Lewis F. Auten, of Black- 
Rock, is to have a sale of his high bred cattle 
in August next, This is by far the largest 
herd of blood stock ever offered in the United 
States; and from Mr. Atten’s long experience 
in breeding, and good taste in selection, we have 
no doubt the most fastidious admirers of fine 
cattle will find something inthis herd to meet 
their tastes, as well as to gratify their demands 
in the dairy qualities of the cows. 

No creature can be more ornamental in a park, 
lawn, or pasture, than a high-bred, beautiful, 
and useful cow; and no country place of any 
pretension to character, should be without one 
or more of them. The sale is to take place in 
this immediate vicinity, and it will bea rare ob- 
ject of attraction to all who love to look at fine 
stock, and convenient of access to those who 
wish to purchase. e 

New Tea Rose.—Having recently become a 
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subscriber to the ‘ Horticulturist,” and per- 
ceiving from its pages the uniform courtesy with 
which you respond to the communications of 
your correspondents, I have taken the liberty 
of forwarding, by this mail. to your address, 
a rooted cutting of a Seedling Tea Rose (from 
** Pactole”) requesting the favor of your opin- 
ion of its merits after it has bloomed. 

The flower is good medium size, not full 
double (averaging about 30 petals,) neither is 
it very handsome when fully blown—the flowers 
being pendulous. and the petalslike most others 
of its class becoming more or less placid from 
a full exposure to the scorching rays of our 
summer sun. The opening or half expanded 
bud, however, is remarkably beautiful, and in 
a bouquet of my choicest roses, invariably at- 
tracts attention, both on account of its graceful 
form and striking color—the whole flower being 
of a deeper and purer yellow, than any other 
ever blooming rose, with which I amacquainted 
—I may add that as the plant increases in size, 
the flowers which are very flagrant, become 
deeper in color and more double than when it 
is smaller. The original plant is but two years 
from the seed, and has proved a most abundant 
bloomer—and one specimen in particular, budd- 
ed last May, on a strong stock, three feet from 
the ground, has assumed a beautiful weeping 
habit, and is much admired. 

Among my otber seedlings is one of remar- 
kable vigor, which shows an abundance of very 
large and handsome buds, not one of which has 
ever opened ; the foot stalk withering just below 
the bud, which promises, however, to be very 
double, as I counted over 70 petals in the last 
which dropped. 

It was raised in very rich soil, and though I 
have siuce removed it to a poorer spot, no im- 
provement has, at least as yet, appeared. If 
your experience can suggest any remedy, I 
would be much gratified to hear from you 
through the ‘‘ Horticulturist ;” also be pleased 
to state whether yon have received the plant 
now sent. 

I have named the yellow seedling, ‘* Christi- 
ana,” and wish the name to be retained, if it 
should ever be considered worthy of being pro- 
pagated for sale. 


This is the only cutting which I have parted 
with, and the last till I have heard your opin- 
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ion. 
1852. 
The plant reached us in excellent order, and 
is now growing in our garden. We fear the 
failure to open the buds is a constitutional de- 
fect in the variety, which will always remain so 
—but it is possible that change of soil will modify 
it. We will report our success to J. M.S. Ep. 


ee 


Potices of Surictivs. 
Albany and Renssalaer Hort. Society. 


There was a fine display of fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
and plants, at the Agricultural Rooms, on the 22d ult. 
The fruits were confined, of course, to those of the sea- 
son, such as Strawberries, Cherries, Gooseberries, Cur- 
ruts, &c. There were but two kinds of Cherries, the 
Mayduke and Seedling, by Mr. Kirtland of Greenbush. 
Of Strawberries, Mr. K. exhibited 10 varieties: Mr. John 
S. Gould, of this city, had 17 varieties, and Mr. C. P. 
Williams 7. 

Messrs. Jas. Wilson, L. Menand, E. Corning, jr., Joel 
Rathbone, Wm. Newcomb, V. P. Douw, C. P. Williams, 
Mrs. Chatfield, Mrs. Van Namee, Pitistown, Rensselaer 
eo., and W. Janes, Bethlehem, exhibited some of the finest 
specimens of green-house plants ever seen. 

Messrs. V. p. Douw, Jefferson Mayell, and Joel Rath- 
bone exhibited some fine green peas. Mr. Douw had 
four varieties of cauliflower. Messrs. Rathbone and 
Douw of this city, and Miller of Hudson, exhibited cu- 
cumbers of rare varieties. Messrs. Douw and Hutson 
showed fine specimens of letwce, cabbage, and pie plant. 

Altogether, the display reflected much credit upon all 
the exhibitors. These exhibitions should enlist a more 
general interest than seems to be awarded them. There 
will be another exhibition in a fortuight, when we hope 
there will be a larger atiendance of our citizens present. 


J.M.S. Kenansville, N. C., May 19, 


Pennsylvania Hort. Society. 

_ The stated meeting of this society was held in its hall 
in Philadelphia, June 15, 1852. Dr. W. D. Brinckle, V. 
P., in the chair. The exhibition was excellent, consisting 
of four large contributions of green house plants, an ex- 
tensive display of strawberries and cherries; and two 
long tables of forced vegetables. The collection of plants 
from Caleb Cope’s contained some thirty choice speci- 
meus—a fine well grown specimen of Cuphea platycentra, 
a large Agapanthus umbellatus, Lobelia racemosa a new 
e* Gongora maculata, Fuchsias in variety, select Ver- 

nas, Geraniums, etc.; also another cut flower of the 
famed Victorin regia, and many of the night blooming 
Cereus. Frederick Lemnig’s—a fine plant of Allamanda 
cathartica, Clerodendrum Seventenss, Cyrtoceras reflexa, 
Begonias, Hydrangeas, Achimenes, Gloxinias in all about 
two dozen specimens. Robert Buist’s had many choice 
fancy Geraniums, fine Fuchsias, Petunias, Ixora, Angelo- 
nia, Rondeletia, together, nearly 20 plants. Peter Ra- 
ab’s table coutained numerous seedling Verbenas, remar- 
kably fine and choice. ‘The Floral designs, baskets, and 
bouquets by John Miller, gardener to J. S. Lovering, 
Thomas Meehan, gardener to C. Cope, Robert Kilvington 
and others, were very showy. The Fruits, however, 
were the attraction, and provokingly tempting—the dis- 

ay of strawberries from Joseph 8. Lovering’s has not 
heen surpassed on any former occasion, and were of the 
Iowa, Burr’s Pine, Keene’s and Hovey’s Seedlings; from 
Gerhard Schmitz, another seedling of great merit, fine in 
flavor, large in size and rich in depth of color, which he 
has named the “ Pennsylvania,”’—from C. Cope’s fine 
Hovey’s Cherries—from James Bissel, gardener to Jas. 
Dundas, from Isaac B. Baxter, Mrs. J. B. Smith. and T. 
P. James, the May Duke, and Robert Cornelius the 
Bleeding-Heart variety. The tables of vegetables were 
from C. Cope’s aud Robert Cornelius’ gardens. 
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On motion ordered that seven delegates be appointed to 
the “ National Agricultural Convention,” about to con- 
vene at the city of Washington, and the chair appointed 
David Landreth, Dr. Robert Hare, J. Price Wetheril, R. R. 
Scou, Clayton B. Rogers, Thomas Hancock, and Thomas 
Meehan. Tuo. P. James, Rec. Sec. 


Buffalo Hort. Society. 

April 6.—The New-York State Agricultural Society 
having appointed at me for hvlding their Fair which 
would conflict with the Society’s annual exhibition, it was 
determined to chenge the time of holding the latter to the 
2d and 3d of September. Adjourned. 

May 4—Prizes were uwarded to Mason and Lovering 
for a display of pot plants, $3, and for lettuce, $1. 

May 18.—Prizes were awurded, 

For the best six varieties pansies. to A. H. Bryant, $1 00 
three bunches asparagus, L.. Eaton,.. 2 00 
do 12 stalks rhubarb, Bryant & Son..... 1 00 

June 1.—Exhibited by Mrs. Vandeventer — apples, 
Northern Spy. Mrs. L.. Eaton, talips—10 varieties. Mrs. 
H. Shumway, Jongquils. Mason & Lovering, Cactus 
Ackermania, “piphylium Jenkinsonii, Cereus speciosissi- 
ma in pots. ‘Tulips, 50 varieties. Two boquets of Roses, 
Geraniume, Verbenas, Helotropes, Euphorbias, &e. 

A. Bryant & Son—'Tulips. 20 varieties—Ponies, 4 va- 
rieties, Spirea prunifolia, Lily of the Valley, Snowdrops, 
Pyrus japonica, &c. Asparagus, 3 bunches—Rhubarb, 4 
varieties. 

The prize for the best 10 varieties ‘Tulips, was divided 
between Mrs. Eaton and Messrs. Mason and Lovering. 

The secretary was directed to procure suitable sigus to 
be used on days of holding meetings and exhibitions. 

The Northern Spy Apples shown by Mrs. Vandeventer 
were tested, and found to be perfectly sound, full of rich- 
ness, aroma, and high flavor—and the society was unan- 
imous in esteeming it the = best late keeping apple. 
Adjourned. Joun B. Eaton, Rec. Secretary. 


Genesee Valley Hort. Society at Rochester. 

The third weekly display of the Genesee Valley Horti- 
cultural Society, tock place on the 29th of May. "The va- 
rieties of flowers increase with the advance of the season, 
and a finc show was made. 

Eliwanger & oe exhibited a large number of green- 
house plants and cut flowers—among them 9 varieties Cin- 
nerarias, 7 of Calceolarias, 7 of Roses, 9 of Lilacs, 6 Ber- 
berries, 5 Spireas, 7 Paeonias, fine collections of Double, 
Parrot, and Billoem Tulips, and a great variety of other 
plants and flowers. 

Frost & Co., fine selections of Hybrid Perpetuals, Noi- 
sette and China Roses, 20 varieties of Verbenas, -:ut flow- 
ers, &c. 

Wm. King—5O varieties Tulips, 26 of Pansies, 17 of 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Cinnerarias. &c. 

Wm. Webster—Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, 11 
scedling Caleeolarias, &c. 

Mrs. John Williams exhibited 36 varieties of Tulips. 

Mrs Jewell—24 varieties Tulips. 

John Domnelian—24 varieties Tulips. 

Leander Wetherill—30 varieties Wild Flowers. 

Jobn Donnellan and C. F. Crossman, their usual varie- 
ties of choice vegetables. 

Moses Long, M. D., and Mr. Chitchell, had fine speci- 
mens of late Cropins apples. 

Among the rare flowers, none were more admired than 
the Calceolarias and “ Hovey’s America’? Verbena, 
shown by Mr. Webster. J. H. Warts, Sec’y. 

Rochester, June 5, 1852. 


—— 


Oswego Hort. Society. 

The annual meeting of this society for the year 1°52, 
was held on Wednesday evening Jan. 2d. The following 
officers were duly elected for the ensuing year. 

President—Hon. Enoch B. Talcott. 

Vice-Presidents—G. W. Burt, A.C. Mattoon, P. F. Par- 
sons, H. Matthews, R. H. Martin. 

Rec. Secretary—J. C. Churchill. 

Cor. Secretary—J. M. Casey. 

Librarian—Asa Parks. 


Treasurer—S. H. Lathrop. 
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Executive Committee—J. L. McWhorter, John Still, 
G. Mollison, J. W. Judson, and George Seeley. 


J. M. Casey, Cor. Secretary. 
Oswego, June 12, 1852. 


New-York Horticultural Society. 

The first semi-annual exhibition of this Society took 
place at Metropolitan Hall, June 9,10, and 11. A hasty 
glance at the exhibition, the first day, enabled us to see 
that it was by far the best of the kind for many years in 
New-York, and we argue good results from it for the fu- 
lure success of the society. ‘The display of plants in pots 
was particularly good—the geraniums snd Verbenas being 
well grown. The “observed of all observers,” was the 
Victoria regia, specimens sent by Mr. Core of Philadel- 
phia, and admirably displayed in alarge tank or basin of 
water occupying the centre of the exhibition room. lis 
— size was finely set off by comparison with the 
ovely white water lily of our ponds, in full bloom, in the 
same tank. 

We had hoped to receive a full account of the show 
from the Secretary—but it has not reached us in time for 
this number. The attendance of visitors was very large 
and the exhibition went off with most encouraging eclat. 


Louisville (Ky.) Hort. Society. 


Tue Straweerry Suow.—We called in at the store 
of A. G. Munn & Co., on Saturday, to examine the dis- 
play of Strawberries exhibited as the first weekly show 
for the season, held ander the auspices of the Kentucky 
Horticultural Society. ‘There was quite a spirited compe- 
tition among contributors, and in the exhibition some 12 
or more varieties were represented. Orinsby Hite, Esq., 
displayed a basket of the Black Prince, which we thought 
very fine. W.L. Green exhibited a beautifully colored 
basket of what he termed Carolina Pines. Mr. James 
Crr had the British Queen, and one other variety, both of 
which appeared to be well grown. A. G. Munn, Esq., 
exhibited qnite a number of varieties, and among them 
several that were superb. His Black Prince, Boston Pine 
aud Burrs’ New Pwwe, would have been hard to beat in 
any Strawberry community. John Thatcher, Esq.. also 
exhibited a single plate of the Black Prince. not inferior 
to any upon the society’s tables in appearance, and we 
rather thought the berries larger than those of any other 
contributor of the same kind. Mr. Edward Wilson, as 
usual veprenemte’ Flora on this occasion, gracing the ta- 
bles with a fine boquet of cut flowers. ‘There was bat 
one contributor of vegetables, Mr. P. Birkenmayer. Bat 
his display was high!y creditable to his skill as a grower. 
His specimens of asparagus were very large, and, al- 
though we have seen heads of the cauliflower of greater 
size than that exhibited by him, still we think the fastidi- 
ous taste of Dr. Johnson himself, who thought the cauli- 
flower “the fairest of all flowers,’’ could scarcely have 
desired firmer or more compact heads, or heads more per- 
fectly white.— Louisville Journal. 


Bangor Horticultural Society. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held on the 20th 
May, the following officers were elected, viz :— 

President—Henry Little. 

Vice-President—Cyrus Goss. 

Secretary—Albert W. Paine. 

Cor. Secretary—I. D. Bartlett 

Treasurer—Albert W. Paine. 

Executive Committee—Johu 8. Ayer, B. F. Nourse, 
and Albert Noyes. 

Committee on Fruits—B. F. Nourse, Albert Emerson, 
Albert Noyes, Walter Goodale. and J. W. Chapman. 

On Ornamental Trees—I. D. Bartlett, G. K. Jewett, and 
J. 8. Wheelwright. 

On Vegetables—J. S. Sayward, Thos. Beacroft, J. W. 
Carr, E. French, and C. B. Abbot. 

On Flowers—1. D. Bartlett, B. F. Nourse, and A. Noyes. 

The Treasurer's report was offered and accepted, show 
ing funds in the treasury to the amount of $196,03. 

I. D. Bartlett was invited to deliver the annual address 
at the next annual exhibition. 

Voted, That the Society hold monthly exhibitions, at 
the discretion of the Executive Committee, at such times 


and places as they may appoint, in addition to the annual 
exhibition. 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
solicit subscriptious for the erection of a suitable Hall for 
the use of the Society. Abert W. Parne, Sec’y. 


Se 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


Grarting Evercreens.— 4 Subscriber, 
(Newton, Mass.) The French nurserymenare 
very successful in grafting evergreens, and prac- 
tice it as follows: ‘‘ the proper time for grafting 
pines, is when the young shoots have made 
about three-quarters of their length, and are 
still so herbaceous as to break like a shoot of 
asparagus. The shoot of the stock is then bro- 
ken off about two inches below its terminal bud ; 
the leaves are stripped off from 20 to 24 lines 
down from the extremity, leaving, however, two 
pairs of leaves opposite and close to the upper 
end of the shoot so headed back—which leaves 
are of great importance for drawing up the sap. 
The shoot or stock is then split to the depth of 
two inches. with a very thin knife, between the 
two pairs of leaves left; the scion is then pre- 
pared—the lower part being stripped of its 
leaves to the length of two inches, and is then 
cut toa wedge and inserted, in the ordinary 
mode of cleft grafting. The graft is tied witha 
slip of woolen, and a cap of paper is fastened to 
a stake, and firmly fixed over the whole graft, 
to protect it from the sun and rain. At the end 
of 15 days this cap is removed, and the ligature 
at the end of a month.” Some evergreens, 
grafted in this way, make a second growth of 
five or six inches the first year—but most sorts 
do not start till the next year. 

Booxs.—H. M., (Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
work on Fruits will be entirely remodelled this 
season, and all new varieties and improvements 
added. J. (Baltimore.) Lindley’s Horticul- 
ture is precisely the book you need—no one who 
will study the principles laid down in it, can be 
an ignorant gardener. 


Heatus. 4 Tyro, (New-Bedford.) The dif- 
ficulty which many complain of in growing 
heaths in this country, isin the hot and dry 
summer climate. The roots of all heaths are 
impatient of extreme dryness. The most suc- 
cessful grower of heaths in America, is Mr. 
RRECKENRIDGE, the superintendent of the ex- 
otic plants at Washington. He keeps his heaths 
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in summer, in a hot-bed frame, the glass raised 
about six inches at the northend, and the trans- 
parency dulled by a coat of whiting, or white- 
wash, on the under side. In this way the heaths 
are kept shaded—are not subject to be burned 
up by the heat, being ina cool and uniform con- 
dition of the atmosphere. His bloom of heaths 
in February, is worth a journey to Washington 
from any part of the Union, to see—and it 
shows how an intelligent cultivator can modify 
his practice so as to grow plants in a climate na- 
turally very much against them. 

Carerrittars—M. Miles, (Philadelphia.) 
Tie a sponge on the end of a long rod or pole; 
fill a pail half full of soft-soap, with just water 
enough to make it liquid; dip the sponge in it, 
and turn it around in the nest of the caterpil- 
lars. It should be applied just after sundown, 
and will finish the business of each nest very 
speedily. 

Buppina Rosrs.—Esther, (Lancaster.) 
Commence budding roses immediately. The 
Prairie roses will take any of the everblooming 
sorts—but the hardier kinds of Bourbons, such 
as Madam Desprez, Gen. Dubourg, Souvenir 
If the plants 


de Malmaison, &c., are the best. 
are growing in a situation exposed to the sun, 
you will have to tie some shade, in the shape 
of matting, straw, or branches of evergreens, 
over the budded portion in winter to prevent 


injury by the sun. If growing on the north 
side of a building or fence, it will not be neces- 
sary. 4 Lady. If you wish continual bloom 
on your monthly rose beds—never allow any 
seeds to grow—cut off the hips as fast as they 
form, and peg down any long shoots that run 
up. This will force up new shoots, and along 
with these new flowers. You can hardly make 
the beds of everblooming roses too rich in this 
climate, where fully exposed—the more growth, 
the more bloom—especially if the soil is deep. 

TRANSPLANTING.—A Vermont Subscriber. 
You would have saved all your treesif you had 
headed-them-in well when you planted them. 
It is folly to expect to maintain a large head, 
when the roots have been mutilated and cut 
short. If it were made a rule in moving trees, 
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always to reduce the last year’s growth to one 
bud, half the failures in transplanting would not 
occur—because the head and the roots would 
be at once brought to something like a balance 
of power. Shortening-in and mulching trans- 
planted trees ought to be followed as established 
practical rules, in this climate, in transplanting 
every deciduous tree needing more care than a 
willow. 

Versenas.—A Novice, (Bethlehem, Pa.) 
Your young plants damp off in your pit in win- 
ter, because they are not well rooted, and are 
too tender in the stalks. If you strike cuttings 
in July, instead of September, they will not 
only get well rooted, but the stems will become 
firm and woody, and will resist a good deal of 
cold and damp without injury. 


Aprie-Orcuarps.—Jamestown. A paint of 
very thin soft soap, is far better for the bark of 
trees than whitewash, because it actually kills all 
insects and their eggsin the crevices of the 
bark, and because its good effects continue 
through the whole season instead of ending as 
soon as it becomes dry. 


Sranwick NecrarinE.—G. E. French, 
(Alexandria, La.) We believe the Messrs. 
Parsons of Flushing, N. Y., are cultivating 
this variety. 

Cypress Vine.—Julia. (Northampton, 
Mass.) Only one thing is needful to make this 
annual vegetate freely, and so far as we know 
nothing else will, viz: to soak the seeds over 
night in mi/k—blood-warm when the seeds are 
put init. Warm water will not answer. 


Apricots.—B. (Cincinnati.) You willnever 
succeed with the trees planted in a warm south- 
ern aspect. Plant others in a due north expo- 
sure where they have no sun from 10 to 4 and 
they will do finely. Buda and large Early are 
the surest and best sorts. 


Garpen Watks.—The growth of weeds in 
gravel walks has been securely prevented, by 
forming a solid bottom beneath the gravel, of 
marl and coarse gravel or small stones, rammed 
down hard, and through which no weeds nor 
grass can penetrate 
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Church in the Lombard Style. 


Hort. Aug., 1852. 





